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FOREWORD 


More than a year ато the Mayor and Municipal 
Council authorized the preparation of a Master 
Plan and appropriated funds for that purpose, 
Subsequently a consulting firm was retained to 
prepare, in conjunction with the Central Р1апп1пт 
Board and Division of City Planninz, a Master Plan 
which would focus on Newark's development problezs and aims. 


Бетіппіпт with the 1947 Master Plan, adding 
an analysis of changes which have intervened, pro- 
jectinz future trends, and incorporating past studies 
and plans prepared by the Central Planninz Board and 
Division of City Planninc, a draft comprehensive plan 
was completed, 


Durinz the past six months members of the Planning 
Board and the staff of the Division of City Planninz 
have spent many hours revievinz the consultants' work 
and making chanzes and modifications where necessary. 
The resultinz document is available for exanination 
in its entirety as the offices of the Plannin Board 
in the City Hall. The »ortion presented in the follow- 
ing pages contains all the recommendations, plans and 
proposals for the various elenents of the comprehensive 
plan. 


After public hearinz and adoption by the Central 
Planninz Board, the complete Master Plan will be 
printed and thé “Master Plan will then become the 
City's comprehensive quide for future development and 
will provide a framework for both private and public 
improvement. 
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LAND USE PLAN 


INTRODUCTION 


The long-range plan for land use in Newark is designed to guide 
the future development of the city for the next twenty to thirty 
years. Because of the pace of urban change, periodic updating 
of the plan will be necessary at intervals of 3 - 5 years. The 
Land Use Plan was developed recognizing that there are many 
problems stemming from development of land over a period of the 
last 150 years under conditions quite different from those of the 
second half of the twentieth century. 


This legacy of past development can be summarized as follows: 


-- а vital and distinguished Central Business District is 
presently hampered in realizing its potential because 
Of excessive through traffic, mixed land uses, and 
blighted adjacent areas; 


-- large areas particularly near the city's core, contain 
many old, housing units in poor condition; 


-- а number of old and obsolete industrial clusters are 
located in overcrowded areas, lacking the facilities 
Considered essential for modern industry; 


-- а large vacant marshy tract of land--the Meadowlands-- 
has remained underdeveloped because of many factors in- 
cluding physical conditions, diverse ownership and lack 
of long-range planning. 


Since the city is constantly undergoing change, the Land Use 
Plan is designed to improve problem areas and to guide new 
construction into a more functional development pattern. The 
Land Use Plan is based upon surveys and analysis of existing 
land use and neighborhood characteristics, in addition to 
population and economic factors. 


The major objectives of the Land Use Plan are: 


1 


2 


3 


(4) 


The strengthening 
District through: 


alizing of the Central Business 


-- elimination of excessive through traffic, improved 
parking facilities, expansion of prime office space, 
and clearance and redevelopment of adjacent blighted 
area; 


-- improved pedestrian circulation. 


Improvement of residential areas through renewal of areas 
in poor condition; rehabilitation of existing housing wherc 
feasible; varying housing types within neighborhoods where 
desirable; elimination of conflicting uses; and provision 
of ri bl and nei services, such as 
schools, parks and playgrounds. 


Stimulation of industrial growth through: 


=- clearance and redevelopment of obsolete areas; 


-- rehabilitation of marginal areas including increasing 
loading and parking space, and elimination of non- 
industrial uses where possible; 


-- provision of industrial land for new industries and ex- 
pansion of existing industries; 


Development of Meadowlands as a planned industrial district. 


Consolidation of existing commercial development in 
functionally unified shopping areas, and elimination 
of excessive strip commercial uses now found on 
virtually every major street. 
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INDUSTRIAL LAND USE PLAN 


The Industrial Land Use Plan is designed to provide for expansion 
of industrial uses both in existing industrial areas, through 
clearance and redevelopment, and in new locations. The goal of 
the Industrial Land Use Plan is to provide additional employment 
opportunities for skilled and unskilled workers in the City of 
Newark and to strengthen the city's tax base. 


Recent trends throughout the country offer evidence of the 
increase in land required by the modern industrial plant. Factors 
influencing this trend include: 


-- the shift towards one-story plants necessitating a larger 
ground area for the factory structure; 


-- the continuing mechanization of industrial processes necessi- 
tating additional floor area for each worker; and 


-- the new demands for parking, loading and landscaping, resulting 
in an increase of total land area required for industrial 
enterprises. 


Modern industry is more and more attracted to well-planned in- 
dustrial parks and properly designated industrial districts which 
are protected by modern zoning from residential encroachment and 
other types of incompatible development and are provided with 
adequate access to railways, highways and waterways. The pro- 
vision of mn areas in Newark, combined with the city's natural 

ап excellent port and itan area markets, 
will serve as a positive asset in attracting new industry and 
retaining existing industry. 


Light Industrial Areas 


Light Industry is defined as industry which engenders no noxious 
fumes, glare, excessive noise, smoke or other characteristics 
which would be disturbing to nonindustrial development. Five 
areas in the city are proposed for light industrial use: the 
Central Ward Industrial area, the North Newark Industrial Area, the 
єс Street Industrial Aro, по Central Avonu» Industrial Arca. 
> Newark Core Industrinl Агол and the Irorbound Industrial Area. 
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The Central Ward Industrial Area includes the city's first Рей- 
erally-assisted industrial renewal effort. The proposed indus- 
trial area is generally bounded by 17th Street on the north, 
Peddie Street on the south, Bergen Street on the west, and Bel- 
mont Avenue on the east. The area is served by a Pennsylvania 
Railroad spur adjacent to Jelliff Avenue. The propposed Midtown 
Connector Highway will be adjacent to the eastern boundary of this 
area and together with the railroad spur will provide good access 
for industrial uses. The area presently contains a mixture of 
industrial and residential uses, many of which are in substandard 
condition, It is proposed that this area be restricted to light 
industry with strong zoning and building safeguards against any 
industrial nuisances which would affect the residential uses in 
the nearby neighborhoods. 


North Newark Industrial Area is located at the northernmost part 
of the city, between the E L Railroad and the northern city limit. 
t is bounded by Branch Brook Park on the west and Highland Ave- 
nue on the east, This area presently contains light industry in 
a campus-type setting. Good truck and rail access is provided 

by McCarter Highway and the Erie-Lackawanna Railroad, Rerouting 
of industrial truck traffic to avoid use of local streets such as 
Summer Avenue, Grafton Avenue and Montclair Avenues, will prevent 
the North Newark Industrial Area from being a detrimental influ- 


1 Area is located north of Orange 
ackawanna Railroad tracks generally be- 
tween dairton Avenue and Plane Street. Present uses include light 
industrial and heavy commercial establishments, Th: 
East-West Freeway will bound this area on the north. боой rail 
access is available, as well as access to major highways, It is 
proposed that this area be retained for lizht industrial uses. 


The Central Avenue Industrial Area 1з located between Central 
venue and the proposed East-West "reeway, east of Bercen Street. 
The area presently contains lizht industrial uses mixed with some 
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residential uses to provide additional industrial land, and to 
rehabilitate substandard industrial structures, This area will 
have excellent highway access with the completion cf the East- 
West Freeway and the Mid-town Connector. 


The Newark Core Industrial Area із located on both sides of 
NeFarter Highway between Edison Place and Murray Streets, It 
is presently an area of mixed industrial commercial and resi- 
ential uses. It is proposed for light industrial uses to com- 
plement other Core functions, Highway and rail access are ex- 
cellent; light industries oriented toward the Newark Core acti- 
vities would be particularly appropriate, 


ironbcund Industrial Area the northeastern triangle of the 
Ironbound area is presently predominantly industrial in use 
and has such establishments as the Ballantine Brewery Company 
and the Celanese Corporation, It is proposed that this area 
be retained as an Industrial Area, but that further incursion 
of heavy industry be discouraged, 


Heavy Industrial Areas heavy industry is defined as industry 
which has characteristics which could be offensive to nonindus- 
trial uses, such as smoke, clare, excessive noise, vibration 
and the like. Those industries classified as "heavy" would 
include refineries, paint and chemical manufacturers, lare 
baking plants and manufacturers of fabricated metals? 


Heavy industry is proposed in the Meadowlands east and south- 
east of U.S. Route 1-9, bordered on the south by the N.J, Turn- 
pike extension to the Holland Tunnel and extending north of 
Raymond Boulevard to the Passaic River, 


The Meadowlands represents a potential for industrial develop 
ment which is regional in scope. The 1,700 acres in the Indus- 
trial River Urban Renewal Project are largely vacant, with ас- 
cess to а11 major types of transportation facilities. A major 
impediment to development of the Meadowlands bas been stabili- 
zation of the land, but enzineerinz experiences in various parts 
of the area have indicated that the problem 1з sovable. It is 
Proposed that a comprehensive and detailed long-range plan be 
developed for the Meadowlands, treatin» the area by devel: 
зба ев 1п-ойдег tc gcordinate access routes, transportation 
facilities, industrial services and soil stabilization work, 


ntal 


General Industrial Areas, 
Generel Industrial Areas, 


General Industrial Areas are proposed to include both licht and 
heavy industry where a mixed pattern already exists. Three areas 
are designated for general industrial us Frelinghuysen In- 
dustrial Area, Passaic River Industrial Area, and the Southwest 
Ironbound Industrial Area 


b 
Elizabeth Avenues, on the east by U.S. Routes 1 and 9, on the 
south by the city limits, and on the north by Miller Street, 

It is an area well served by hizhways and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and is also adjacent to Newark Airport and close to Port 
Newark, It is the location of extensive new industrial con- 


struction since Work Маг II, with almost half of the city's 
new factory construction located there, It is proposed that 
this area be designated for both light and heavy industry and 
enlarged to include the vacant land north of Newark Airport 
between the Lehigh Valley Railroad and 0.5. Route 1 and 9. 
This expansion area presently has no streets for internal 
circulation but has excellent rail, highway, air and port 
transportation access potentialities. 


The Passaic River Industrial Area is a Btrip along the Passaic 
River, from the Tronbound community to north Newark, cenerally 
east of McCarter Hichway, except for a section between Orange 
Street and Third Avenue east, where it extends west to Broad 
Street. It is proposed that this area be strengthened by con- 
centratinz the light industrial and warehousing uses west of 
Mc Carter Highway and the heavy industrial uses east of McCarter 
Highway, Although the area contains many old industrial struci 
tures and is densely developed, it does contain a nunber of 
large stable industries such as Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Contin- 
ental Can Company, Esso and Hillside Metal Products. It is 
recommended that a detailed study, possibly within the frame- 
work of the Area Redevelopment inistration's Prozram or the 
Urban Renewal Administration's Program, be made to determine 
the feasibility of consolidating this area for nore intensive 
industrial development, 


Port Newark and Newark Airport 


Ап essential part of th» Industrial Land Use Plan is the con- 
tinued development of Port Newark, The advantazes of having 
access to a modern port facility with warehousing and loading 
facilities are of prime importance for Newark's future indus- 
trial development. Decisions regarding plant location will 
certainly be influenced by the fact that Newark can provide 
Such facilities, particularly since the port area is well-con- 
nected to other industrial areas in the city by U.S, Routes, 1-9 
the New Jersey Turnpike, and the various railroads, Aside from 
locations in the port area itself, industries requiring good port 
access may also be attracted to the southern portion of the 
Meadowlands industrial area. 


Newark Airport is the key element assuring future industrial 
growth for this part of the city. In addition to passenzer 
traffic, the ease of access to air transport for receivinz and 
shipping goods would be a positive attraction to certain types 

of manufacturing establishments. A definite program should be 
developed to attract air-trensport oriented industries such as 
precision parts manufacturers to the Meadowlands and Frelinchuy- 
sen Avenue industrial areas, The potential is treat in this area 
for interrelatin; the shippins, air and rail transportation fac- 
ilities and thereby developing a unique industrial climate. 
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In order to capitalize on these advantages, the Industrial Land 
Use Plan recommends that the Port Newark and Newark Airport 
areas should be set aside for general industrial development. 


It is recognized that there are existing industrial uses scat- 
tered in many locations throughout the city. In many cases these 
uses will remain, For the objectives of the lonz-ranze Land Use 
Plan, however, an effort has been made to consolidate industrial 
uses wherever possible, to protect both the industrial and non- 
industrial uses in the city. 


RESIDENTIAL LAND USE PLAN 


The Residential Land Use Plan is based on the analysis of 
existing physical and environmental characteristics, population 
and economic factors and the anticipated residential needs of 
the city. Опе of the major objectives of the plan, is the 
Coordination of its proposals with the city's long-range urban 
renewal program, 


It is recommended that in the presently sound residential areas 
delineated in the Existing Land Use section, no significant 
Changes should take place in regard to predominant densities 
and residential patterns. In order to promote city-wide 
improvement of residential environment, significant changes 
are proposed in areas with incompatible mixed land uses. In 
sections with poor housing, where nonresidential uses prevail, 
portions of present residential areas are recommended to be 
utilized for industry, commerce or related services rather 
than rebuilding for residential development. 


Land for the construction of new residence in many cases will 
be made available through redevelopment. 


The most significant changes will generally occur in those 
locations designated for urban renewal treatment and particularly 
in their clearance and redevelopment areas. High-rise structures 
in the central areas and around nodal points on major arteries and 
mass transit lines, together with a more efficient use of land 
in these developments, will provide land open space, sites 
for needed community facilities and a greatly improved living 
environment, One of the basic aims of the Residential Land Use 
Plan is to protect and enhance the quality of the existing 
residential communities. Where applicable, the plan makes 
provision for varied residential types of development in a 
community, 


Residential Densities 


An essential element of the Residential Land Use Plan is the range 
of recommended residential densities, deternining the number of 
dwelling units which should be permitted per acre of residential 
land. Density control is of particular importance to facilitate 
future planning for public services such as schools, parks, 

fire protection and others and to provide adequate open space, 
light and air. 


While Hewark's population has decreased during 1950-1960 decade 
from 438,776 to 402,815, i.e., by almost 36,000 persons, 
residential densities did not during the samo time. 

On the contrary, multi-family housing has been gaining in 
importance in the city, especially in units of 10 or more 
families, while the single-family structure has been declining 
in importance as a place of residence in Newark. Excessive 
conversion of tenement houses, has tended to increase residential 
densities in sections vith poor housing. 


The distribution of proposed densities for the residential 
districts is based on the assumption that by 1980 the size of 
Newark's population will not differ significantly from its 
current total, and that it will range then between 400,000- 
420,000 persons. Following is a description of the residential 
density distribution in the proposed Land Use Plan. 


Low Density. A density of under 20 dwelling units per acre is 
proposed as the lowest category in the Residential Land Use 
Plan, It would include mostly 1-2 family detached houses and 
duplexes, but it would also be possible to develop row or town 
houses within this density range. 


This 0-19 dwelling units per acre density is recommended in large 
parts of Vailsburg, Weequahic and North Newark whore such,develop- 
nért voülü'be in h^rmony with existing housing, 


Medium-Low Density, A medium-low density of 20-39 dwelling units 
per acre includes single-family row or town houses, two-story 
garden type apartments, 3-6 family houses, and apartments with 
low (about 25 per cent) land coverage. The above density is 
recommended in areas of Roseville, North Newark, Weequahic, 
Clinton Hill and Vailsburg. A contiguous but relatively small 
area of this density is proposed to be conserved in the 
Ironbound, on both sides of Wilson Avenue below the Lafayette 
Street intersection. 


Medium Densitv. A range of 40-79 dwelling units per acre is 
Proposed as the medium density category. Expressed in terms 

of typical housing types, the above density includes three-story 
walk-ups,and small tenements, duplex row houses and three-story 
garden type apartments and apartments with higher land coverage 
(about 30 to 35 per cent). Contiguous medium density areas 

are recommended in the majority of Newark's residential 
Communities, as shown on the proposed Land Use Map. Spot areas 
of medium densities will be in specified location 

in the generally lower density areas of Vailsburg, Weequahic, 
Dayton and Clinton Hill, 


High Density. The highest residential density propi is 80 
dwelling units and above. This category includes multi-family 
walk-ups 4 to 6 story apartments with land coverage of about 40 
per cent and high-rise apartments. Because of their 
significance, the major high density locations are discussed 
below in somewhat greater detail. 


High density residential is proposed for the Core and some of 
its adjacent sections including: 


In Newark North a ribbon along Mt. Prospect Avenue 
bounded by Elmwood and Third Avenue; in the general area 
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of Archbishop Т. J, Walsh Homes around the Grafton Avenue- 
McCarter Highway intersenticn; in the area around the Colonnade 
Park Apartments and Columbus Homes. 


In Roseville around the intersection of West Market Street and 
Gould Avenue; further north near the Roseville Avenue railroad 
station and Sixth Avenue; and in the strip bounded by Fifth 
Street and Branch Brook Park, 


In West Market for a number of blocks on Central Avenue, east 
of the Central Avenue - West Market Street intersection; and 
on the south side of West Market Street. 


In the West Side extending throuch West Market and Belmoi 
about eleven blocks around the Springfield ivenue--Bercen 
Street intersection. 


In Hayes Circle South a smaller area around Hayes Circle itself. 


In Weequahic along Elizabeth Avenue. 


In the Ironbound between Lafayette and Perry Streets. 


Several smaller hich density areas have been designated in various 
parts of the city as indicated on the preposed Land Use Plan. 


The major factors influencing the proposals for hizh densities 
in various locations are land values, accessibility to mass trans- 
portati n, л2ј:г c:noentrati ns f em-lovment, shc:^in- facilities, 


sSchcols ind other community activities, proximity to parks and 


other open space, and the present condition and type of housing 
stock in these areas, 
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COMMERCIAL LAND USE, PLAN 


The commercial land use plan for Newark is developed in recog- 
nition that there are four rather distinct types of commercial 
areas, each serving a specific purpose. These are: the core 
area, community shopping areas, neighborhood shopping areas and 
general commercial. The objectives of the commercial Land Use 
Plan are: 


- А core area sufficient in size and reuse of facilities to 
serve the regional market area. 


- Community Shopping Areas to provide convenient and varied 
shopping and services for several neighborhoods, suitably 
located within residential areas on major thoroughfares and 
including adequate off-street parking. 


- Neighborhood Shopping Areas to provide local areas with every- 
day shopping needs with adequate off-street parking. 


- General Commercial areas to provide business services for the 
establishments in the Central Business District and for outlying 
commercial establishments, as well as to provide space for whole- 
saling, automotive sales and services. 


Core Area 


The Newark Core is bounded by the railroad tracks north of Orange 
Street on the north, the Passaic River and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road tracks on the east, the proposed Mid-town Expressway on the 
west, and a line generally following Avon Avenue and Murray Street 
on the south. This area includes the major retail outlets offices, 
hotels, restaurants, service establishments, public buildings, in- 
dustries and residences. A more detailed plan for this district 
is presented in a subsequent section of this report. 


Community Shopping Areas 


Seven areas are proposed for community shopping. These are distri- 
buted throughout the city, and are designed to serve the shopping 
needs of several neighborhoods. All but one of these shopping 
areas are proposed to be developed around existing centers of 


retail activity. Five cf the areas, Vailsburg, Roseville, Bergen 
Street (in Weequahic,) Ferry Street and Broadway-Bloomfield 
Avenue are presently stron; commercial nucleii. In the future, 
additional action will be needed to provide off-street parkinz, 
to consolidate present commercial uses and to eliminate non- 
commercial uses. 


Моге detailed description of the six proposed community shopping 
areas is as follows: 


1. 


w 


Vailsburg shopping arsa is located on South Огапте Avenue 
between Sanford Avenue and Brookdale Avenue. This is а 
strong commercial area including a variety of retail stores, 
specialty shops, services and movie theaters, It 1s proposed 
that provision be made for off-street parkinz, possibly 
through spot clearance of substandard or noncommercial struc- 
tures either on South Oranze Avenue or on the side streets. 
This area will serve the Vailsburz community as well as 

much of the residential arca adjacent to Vailsburg but out- 
side the city limits. 


Roseville shoppinz area is located at the western end of 

West Market Street, extoendin- east to North Sixth Street and 
west to the city boundary, The area presently is a stronz 
retail center with a wide variety of apparel and specialty 
shops, variety stores, services, small food stores, and two 
movie theaters, Огапте Street is hampered in its function 

аз a shopping street by heavy throuch traffic, little off- 
street parkinz, and'some deterioratinz buildinzs, It has 

been proposed that a commercial urban renewal project be 
undertaken in conjunction with construction of the East-West 
Freeway. The zoal of the project would be to strensthen 

the Roseville shopping area by removal of blichted structures, 
removal of noncommercial uses, provision of off-strect park- 
inz and provision where possible, of small open spaces to 
enhance the appearance of the shopping area. 


Bloomfield Avenue - Broadway shopping area is proposed to 
extend alon; Bloomfield Avenue from Summer Avenue on the 

d Street and Colonnade Park in the east, This 
stretch of Bloomfield Avenue is presently а strong commercial 
area. This intersection of Bloomfield Avenue and Broadway 

is proposed to be redesicned as part of an urban renewal pro- 
ject, providinz а new off-street shoppinz area. The prelim- 
inary plans call for гез11тплепе of Bloomfield Avenue to con- 
nect directly with Broad Street, This proposal would divert 
throuzh traffic around the shoppinz area and permit maximum 
utilization of land for shops, parkinc, ond perhaps а pedes- 
trian mall, The Bloomfield Avenue-Broadway зһорріпт area 
contains a wide variety of retail and service uses, somewhat 
similar in character to the Central Business District al- 
though on a much smaller scale. The Land Use Plan proposes 
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that this shoppinz area will serve the whole Newark North Com- 
munity, east of Brench Brook Park. 


West Side shopping area is proposed to be located around the 
intersection of Sprincfield Avenue, South Tenth Street and 18th 
Avenue. This area is presently а strony retail center, includinz 
apparel stores, specialty shops, restaurants, supermarkets and 
branch banks, The area should be further strentthened throush 
the clearance of substandard structures and rehabilitation of 
other old structures, Spot clearance could provide off-street 
parking; zoning controls could direct commercial development 

away from adjacent east-west streets and concentrate such activ- 
ity in а more unified area, Additional areas are located on 
Sprinzfield Avenue at Bercen Street and Belmont Avenue. 


Weequahic shoppinz area is locatéd on Berzen Street between 
Lyons Avenue and Custer Avenue, The area presently contains 

a substantial amount of commercial activity, includin- apparel 
Shops, тгосегу and other food stores, suvermarkets, nersonal 
service stores, a movie theater and branch banks, The major 
problem in this area is lack of space for expansion and off- 
street parking, It has been огорозей that this зһорріпт area 
receive commercial renewal and rehabilitation treatment to 
remedy these problems. The shoppin area serves the Weequahic 
community as the major shoppin; facility. 


Ferry Street shoppinz area is located in the Ironbound community 
starting at Prospect Street on the west and extendin- along 
Ferry Street to Merchant Street and the intersection with 

Wilson Avenue. This area is presently the commercial center of 
the Ironbound community and contains virtually every type of 
community commercial use, includinz specialty shops, apparel, 
hardware and food stores, personal service stores, таз stations, 
branch banks and variety stores, Ferry Street is a major street 
for throuzh traffic, there is no off-street рагкіпт, and double 
varkin? is nct uncommon. It is proposed that this area be 
strengthened as a community shoppinz area by provision of off- 
street parking. The completion of the proposed wideninrz of 
Raymond Boulevard will be a major improvement for this shoppin 
area, as Ferry Street will be relieved of much through traffic 
between the core area and the New Jersey Turnpike and U, 

Routes 1 and 9, The Ferry Street shoppin area presently serves 
and will continue to serve as the major shoppinz facility in 

the Ironbound.Community. 


Hayes Circle shoppinz area is located -enerally alonc Clinton 
Avenue between Lincoln Park and the intersection of Clinton 
Avenue with Elizabeth Avenue, This area is proposed as a com- 
munity shoppinz area to serve the hich density residential 
areas to the north and west, 
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Сепега1 Commercial 


Eight сепега1 areas are designated for тепега1 commercial use. 
These are located on mator streets leading into the city, ad- 
jacent to industrial areas, and near the core area, 


at the northern end of "ewark, is proposed for gene- 
Pal rcial use, This area oresently is mixed commercial, 
light industrial, and residential in character, However, 

this area could be established as one of business and 1п- 
dustrial services, serving the lirht industrial area to 

the north, 


1. 


2. Franklin Avenue-North Sixth Street just west of Branch Book 
ark at the northern end of Newark is nronosed as a veneral 

commercial area. It is nresently an area of reneral commer- 
cial and light industrial uses, Franklin Avenue is a major 
street from Belleville; Heller Avenue which bisects this 
commercial area is one of the few streets which crosses 
Branch Brook Park directly. This area therefore will serve 
considerable through traffic as well as the "orth Newark 
light industrial area and the industry nearby in adjacent 
Bloomfield. 


3. Central Avenue Area, immedialtely east of the proposed Mid- 
town Expressway and south of the Raymound Boulevard con- 
nector to the East-West Freeway is nrovosed as a general 
commercial area, The area nresently contains some automo- 
tive and wholesaling uses, as well as light industrial uses, 
as well as lirht industrial uses, This is an area close 
to the downtown and adjacent to two nronosed major traffic 
arteries. Business services, as well as highway commercial 
uses to serve transient traffic, w111 be well located in 
this area, 


4, Lincoln Park near Broad Street south of Kinney Street for 
Several blocks, is nronosed for general commercial use, This 
area in close proximity to the Central Business District and 
the Svmohony Hall, would be a rood location for business 
Services functions, as well as industrial services for the 
adjacent industrial areas to the east. The area nrosently is 
а mixture of commercial, residential and light industrial 
uses, with a few small vacant lots. 


5. Market Street, east of Penn Station, is the location of а 
Dronosed general commercial area, extending from Raymond 
Plaza to Van Buren Street. This area contains a mixture of 
light industrial and commercial uses with some residences 
at the eastern end. The Market Street area could provide 
commercial services such as diners, drive-in services, and 
gas stations for the traffic entering and leaving the Core 

геа. 
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Washington Street south of Branford Place. This area is 
Stated for redevelopment and is in an ideal location to 
serve the Central Business District and automobile trade, 
Improvement of both Washington and Plane Strects will im- 
prove access and circulation. 


7. Elizabeth Avenue north of the proposed Interstate 78 ex- 
tending to Alpine Street, is proposed for general commercial 
use, The existing uses are mixed including automotive 
sales and service, eating places, light industrial uses, 
neighborhood services, and Sears and Roebuck Department Store. 
This area will serve both the transient traffic using Eliza- 
beth Avenue as a through route to the city, and also will 
provide business and industrial services for the adjacent 
industrial areas to the south and east. 


Neighborhood Shopping Areas 


As in most older cities, the Ғгопбате on "ewark's major streets 
is, in larme part, zoned for commercial use. Virtually all 
through east-west streets are zoned for commercial,as are all 
the major north-south streets and the radial streets. In many 
places there is a eroupine of these small stores, including 
drum stores, grocery and food stores, barbers, beauty shons, 
dry cleaners, stationarv stores, shoe repair shops, and other 
convenience-type stores, In other locations there may be only 
опе or two stores surrounded by residential uses. These 
groupings, large or small, perform a necessarv function of 
providing the neirhborhoods with everyday convenience-type 
moods and services. 


The commercial land use plan has indicated a number of areas for 
neighborhood shorping uses. These areas do not represent all the 
existine local stores. There has been an effort in the plan to 
consolidate these uses into more compact neighborhood shopnpine 
centers, thereby strengthening them and protecting adjacent 
residential areas. 
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CORE AREA PLAN 


The proposed land use plan for the Core Area of the city is 
designed to create a more efficient pattern of land use in 
this strategic section of Newark. The plan proposes to 
separate incompatible uses and provide a framework for more 
intensive development and use of the high value land. The 
various sections of the Core Area are designed to be developed 
во that they will be served by, rather than be in conflict 
with, the proposed street and highway network. 


The most intensively used, highest value land in the city is 
concentrated along Broad Street just north of Market Street. 


A principal objective of the Core Area plan is to provide for 
additional retail and office uses, and to concentrate these 
intensive commercial uses in the central portion of the Core 
Area. А secondary commercial center would be encouraged to 
expand along the southern portion of Broad Street centered on 
Lincoln Park. 


New Neighborhoods 


The scale of the contemplated downtown residential redevelopment 
presents an opportunity to create a more imaginative urban 
design than in the past. In the past, residential construction 
occurred on a lot by lot or subdivision basis. Now the scale 
of the proposed reuse parcels is such, that entire new neighbor- 
hoods can be created. 


In order to create complete neighborhoods, the Core Area renewal 
should be designed to contain not only dwelling units and the 
usual accessory uses (parking) but also the entire range of 
supporting public facilities (schools, churches, play areas, 
etc.) and private supporting facilitios such as retail stores, 
professional services, and others. These supporting facilities 
Should be considered part of the residential reuse pattern and 
could be designed to form a part of the high rise buildings. 

As a result a group of these high rise buildings would be 
equivalent to a small neighborhood. 


MIN 


Circulation Pattorn 


An improved circulation pattern is recommended for the downtown 
designed to permit through traffic to by-pass the Central Area 
as-well as to provide easy access to the Core Area destinations. 
The street and highway network should be improved through the 
provision of a new inner loop street eaten combined with the 


improvement of existing streets. of the key elements of 
the Core Area traffic plan is the proposed reduction in the 
land area devoted to street possible, 


will be created in order to keep large areas free from. traffic 
interference. . 


Core Area Land Use Plan 


Intensive Commercial. There are many advantages in further 
Concentration of the intensive commercial development around 

the Broad Street axis from Central Avenue to “Kinney Street. 

The transportation facilities have made this area accessible from 
all directions of the region; the distances are short, permitting 
face to face contacts which are important to the business communi- 
ty; and the rotail uses benefit from the combined pulling.power 
of a large variety of stores. 


In order to the dominance of Newark, the 
following uses should be developed in the area designated for 
intensive business: 


All types of business uses and supporting facilities such as 
retail stores, businesses offices, financial institutions, 

offices for the conduct of research, theaters, hotels, restaurants, 
and parking garages as well as government offices and other 

public facilities. 


Commercial. A y commercial center exists at 
the lower end of Broad Street. It differs from the former area 
in that it lacks a concentration of major retail stores and 
many of its office uses are located in converted residential 
buildings vhich provide ease of access and parking. Since it 
would not be desirable to dilute the existing retail concentra- 
tion, it is proposed that personal service office uses, rather 
than retail uses, be encouraged to develop here. 


Residential Uses in Core Area. Newark has two major housing, tasks; 
to replace its blighted housing, largely with low cost housing; 

and to provide additional attractive middle income housing in 
order to hold existing residents, encourage the return of 

families who have left for the suburbs, and to attract new 
residents to the city. In order to accommodate new dwelling 

units in the Central Areas and supply sufficient open space 

and parking it will be necessary to rely mainly on high-rise 
structures. This type of residential development has a number 

Of advantages: those people who employed in Downtown can walk 

to work, and those who commute to other areas will be close to 

the heart of the mass transportation notwork. High-rise structures 
will result in the maximum amount of open space and will effect 
economies in servicing. 


In the residential areas near the downtown a variety of develop- 
ment types are recommended including all types of residential 
structures with a density ranging downward from 145 dwelling 
units per acre for structures containing 75 per cent efficiency 
units, to approximately 110 dwelling units per acre in 
developments which contain both small and large apartments. 
Adequate off-street parking and open space will be required for 
each residential structure. Together with the residential 
buildings, sone hood shopping facilities and a limited 
number of professional offices would form a more complete 
development unit. 


Industrial Uses. The city recognizes that industry makes up a 
substantial portion of its economic base, and that future growth 
is on new job oppor ies. Only industries which 
can meet high performance standards with respect to noise, odors 
md vibration will be permitted in the Core Area. The following 
industrial and supporting uses are recommended: non-obnoxious 
industries such as printing, electronics and apparel, which 
will not result in noise, smoke, odors, glare or other 
nuisances; and will minimize the amount of traffic congestion. 
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Storage and wholesale activities, provided with adequate off- 
street loading and parking facilities. Uses accessory to Ў 
industry such as offices for the management and operation of 
industry, branch banks, and eating establishnents. 


Public and Institutional Uses. А number of sites in the Core 
Area are designated institutional, and will provide for the 
expansion of several institutions of higher learning and a 
variety of other public and semipublic uses. The following uses 
are for the institutional use areas: 


J- public and semipublic institutional uses such as universities 
and colleges, institutions, museums, libraries , hospitals -and 
2 botanical gar 

7- dormitories and other residential accommodations related 
to such institutional uses. 


A new public ‘park is pronosed in the ‘southwostern section of the 
core area, In additior а linear park along tho Midtown Express- 
way 15. oronosed in conjunetianiwith the hiehwzy constructioné 

Much of the open snacesnecds wil] bo met within snecific ra 
areas and will be priv.t: rither than publie open snxce, ~~ 


Summary of posed Future Land Uses in the Central Area 


The following table summarizes the proposed land use pattern for 
the Central Area, The outstanding difference between th 
existing and proposed land use pattern is that the latter 
represents a much more efficient use of land as a result of 
street elimination, The area devoted to streets will be almost 
cut in half. This will permit a substantial expansion of both 
the residential and industrial areas, and a slight increase in 
the commercial areas, 
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TABLE Ї 


PROPOSED LAND USE FOR THE CENTRAL Al 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Proposed Acres 
te 


Use 
Streets and Highways 565 
Residential 890* 
Commercial 260 
Intensive Business 240 
Secondary Commercial 20 
Industrial 450 
Industrial Service 260 
Planned District 190 
Public and Semipublic 95* 
Institutional 95 


Gross Area 2,260 


XPark areas and accessory commercial uses are included in the 
residential total. 


TRANSPORTATION PLAN 
OBJECTIVES AND STANDARDS 


The establishment of traffic and transportation objectives and 
standards is one of the most important parts of the street and 
transportation planning program. It represents a conscibus 
determination of the type of transportation system the City of 
Newark wishes to achieve. By determining transportation орјесч' 
tives and standards, Newark will outline goals that it may seek 
to attain for improving existing transportation facilities and 
guiding new construction. Basically objectives and standards 
have the following purposes: 


...They provide an outline of the city's transportation 
development policy by defining city objectives. 


++-They define general standards that can be used to guide 
the implementation of the suggested objectives of the plan. 


Objectives of the Traffic and Transportation Plan 


1. Promoting an inproved metropolitan traffic and transportation = 
system. 


2. Channeling through traffic to a limited access highway system. 


3. Relieving residential ne: of y through: 
traffic. 


4. Providing adequate off-street parking, and direct access to 
areas of living, workinj and shopping. 


5. Routing mass transit facilities as directly as possible to 
provide adequate service without unnecessary duplication. 


6. Proposing traffic and transportation improvements that are 
practical in concept and financially feasible. 


andards 


Under the street classification system discussed earlier, four 
types of streets or highways were briefly 1 The following 
description further defines these four classes of streets in terms 
of minimum design standards: 


о 


Expressvays 


Function : То provide traffic circulation continuity by 
expeditiously moving large volumes óf through 
traffic between. areas and across the city. 


Divided roadway with full control of access points. 
Grade separation at intersections. 


Spacing : Variable, related to the pattern of population, 
and commercial and industrial centers. Generally 
one to three miles. 


Widths : Right-of-way - 120 feet plus width of median pave- 
ment, +12' per lane;.,10' shoulder. 


Desirable 
Maximum 
Grade : 3 per cent 


Moving 
Lanes 


4 up 


Linkage Land use - Major Generators 

Highway - Interstate and State Primary 
Design А 
Speéd. : 50 MPH 


Primary Arterials 

To ite the of through traffic between 
areas and across the city areas with surrounding 
communities; to provide connections between collec- 
tor streets, the major traffic generators and the 
expressway system. 


Function 
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Access. 
Conditions: Intersection at grade. Generally, direct access’ 
to abutting property. 


Spacing : From one-fourth to one-half mile in the downtown and 
densely built-up portions of the city to a spacing 
of up to two miles in low density area. 


1 Right-of-way ~ 100 feet to 120 feet 
Pavement - 11 feet per lane for two moving lanes 
10 foot parking lanes or shoulder 


4 per cent 


Moving 
Lanes 24 to 6 
Linkage : Land use - Secondary Generators 
Highway - State Primary and Secondary 
Design 
Speed : 40 MPH 
Collector Arterial) 


Function : To provide traffic.routes to connect a:number of 
local streets to the major arterial system. 


Access 


is: Intersection at grade. Direct access to abutting 
properties. 


Spacing : One-half mile in urban areas and one or two col- 
lectors spaced evenly between and parallel to 
adjacent major arterial streets. 


Widths : Right-of-way - 60 feet to 80 feet 
Pavement - 10 feet per lane, 
10 foot parking lane, or shoulder 


Desirable 
Maximum 
Grade D 


Movin: 
Lanes E 


Linkage 


Ic 
lo 
lo 
р. 


Widths g 


Desirable 
Maximum 
Grade : 


Moving 
Lanes 


Linkage & 


Design 
Speed D 


Design standards 
individually for 


8 per cent 


2to4 
Land use - Local Areas 


Highways - County Roads 


30 MPH 


To provide for direct access to abutting land, 
and for local traffic movements. 


Right-of-way - 50 feet to 60 feet 


Pavement - 10 feet per lane 
8 to 10 foot shoulder or parking 


12 per cent 


2to4 


Land use - Individual Sites 
25 MPH 


for mass transit facilities are usually developed 
each particular installation. 
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TRAFFIC PLAN 


The Traffic Plan for Newark presents a comprehensive range of 
Proposals for expressways, major arterial and collector streets 
as well as for one-way pairs, street realignment and interchange 
improvements. 


ixpressway; 


The expressway system proposed for Newark serves as the framework 
for most of the proposals affecting street improvements in the 
city. An outer loop is formed by the proposed expressway system 
surrounding the core area. It is made up of Interstate Route 280, 
on the north; Interstate Route 78, on the south; the Midtown 

a north: route, west of the Central 
Business District; and New Jersey Route 21 (McCarter Highway), 
east of the Central Business District. 


The Midtown Expressway is proposed as an eight lane facility 
designed to collect and distribute large volumes of traffic 
destined for, or originating in Newark. 


In addition, a belt highway would be formed by extending the 
Midtown Expressway north to a junction with McCarter Highway 
south of Mt. Pleasant Cemetery; and extending the Midtown Express- 
way south to Routes 1 and 9 west of the north extension of the 
Midtown Expressway at Bloomfield Avenue is recommended. 


Relocation of McCarter Highway is proposed from Bridge Street to 
Edison Place. In addition, all improvements on McCarter Bignay 
should be made to with an 

interchange planned at the junction of Necarter, 1-70, fg Ws. 1. 


The outer expressway loop together with the connecting intersec- 
tions provides the basis for many of the plan proposals. These 
proposals will complement and coordinate the development and inte- 
gration of the existing major streets system with the improvements 
proposed in the land use plan. 


Service Streets - A large proportion of the traffic carried on 
the Midtowm Expressway, between the two Interstate Routes, will 
be destined for Central Business District and west Newark. There- 
fore, service streets will be needed here, as well as along the 
McCarter Highway for the transition from the expressway system 

to city streets. 


Along the Midtown Expressway the west service road, for southbound 
traffic, will consist of sections of Norfolk and Jones Streets 
and Belmont Avenue. North of Central Avenue, Norfolk Street will 
be relocated to join Clifton Avenue near I-280. South of Peddie 
Street, Belmont Avenue will join the westbound service street of 
1-78. 


The eastern service road of the Midtown Expressway, for northbound 
traffic, will be made up of sections of Hillside Avenue and Prince, 
Boston and Newark Streets. North of Central Avenue this service 
street will join relocated Norfolk Street. 


The existing alignment of the McCarter Highway could be used as 
a service street from Bridge Street to Market Street. Also, on 
the east side of the Highway, a service street is proposed from 
Raymond Boulevard to Market Street to improve circulation in the 
Pennsylvania Station area and alleviate some left-turn movements. 


Inter: - Channelizations and grade separations are proposed 
to improve many critical intersections throughout Newark. Major 
interchanges are proposed at the junction of the expressways and 
a number of major arterials. 


The following is a list of proposed major interchanges: 
Midtown-McCarter - at Oriental and Ogden Streets. 


Interstate 280-Midt. E ing at Raymond Boulevard and 
Central Avenue. 


Midtown-Market Street - connecting at Nelson Place and West 
Market Street, and South Orange Avenue. 


Hidtown-Springfield Avenue - connecting at Court Street. 


Midtown-Cli - connecting at West Alpine Street and Avon 
Avenue. 
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interstate 79-ilidtown-U.S, 22 - ing at U.S. 22. 
Access only from proposed frontage streets. 


Midtown-Frelinghuysen Avenue - connecting from Noble Strect. 
Midtown - Routes l and 9 - connecting south of Haynes Avenue. 
McCarter - Broad Street - connecting at Poinier Street. 


McCarter - Mulberry Street - channelization between Camp and 
Pennington Streets. 


McCarter - Market Street - ramps to Raymond Boulevard and 
Market Street. 


Freli |/sen - Clinton - High ng High Street and 
Frelinghuysen over Clinton Avenue. 


Freli = Clinton - Washington - connecting Washington 
Street and Frelinghuysen over Clinton with connections at 
South Street and Lincoln Park. 


Major Arterials 
Recommended improvements for major arterial street system include: 


Central Avenue - widening to 6 lanes between Broad and Lock 
Streets and a signalized channelization at Broad Street. 


High Street - channelized intersection at Branford and widening 
and realignment at Orange Street. 


Springfield Avenue - widening from High Street to Morris Avenue 
to provide two lanes each direction. 


Court Street - realigned to a position that lines up with 
Walnut Street at Broad Street. 


Broadway - relocated between Bloomfield and Broad Street. 
Market Street - widen from Raymond Plaza west to Broad Street. 


Bloomfield Avenue - continue to the realignment of Broadway 
and the improvement of Clark Street. 
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Many other major arterial and collector streets will be improved 
and channelized. Some of the existing major streets will be made 
into one-way pairs and adjustments in alignment will be made to 
improve their function. The proposed one-way pairs are as follows: 


Raymond Boulevard - Morris Canal - east on Raymond Boulevard, 
west on new lanes in the old Morris Canal bed right-of-way 
east of the McCarter Highway. 


Adams - Van Buren - south on Van Buren, north on Adams Street 
with improvements at Market Street. 


South - Thomas - east on South and west on Thomas vith the 
extension of Thomas south of Adams and realignment of South 
and Thomas at the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


South - Tichenor - Between the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Clinton Avenue; east on South and west on Lincoln Park 
and Tichenor. 


Alpine - Avon - east on Alpine, from Jellizf to Belmont, west 
оп Avon from Somerset to Belmont. 


Waverly = Spruce - east on Waverly and west on Spruce. Improve 
Spruce over the Midtown Expressway. 


South Orange - l4th - east on l4th, west on South Orange from 
the Midtown Expressway to Vailsburg Park. 


= Nelson - east on and Edison, west on Nelson. 
All three require widening and realignment. 


Washington - Plane - north on Washington and south on Plane 
to Marshall. Washington to Marshall and Plane needs alignment 
and improvement. 


In conjunction with the major streets numerous other streets should 
be used as one-way ramps and to the 
system. 


The proposed major arterial system plan for Newark is shown on 
the accompanying Traffic Plan Map. In addition to the outer loop 
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formed by the expressway system an inner loop is formed by 

elements of the major arterial system. The inner loop is made 
up of Central Avenue on the north, Mulberry Street on the east, 
Clinton Avenue on the south, and Washington Street on the west. 


Collectors 


As the plan shows the present collector street system has been 
partially absorbed by the one-way street system. In areas where 
the changes in major arterials have not directly changed the 
function of collectors these streets will remain in the same 
classification. 


Collector streets shown on the plan will continue to supplement 
the major arterial system. This is particularly true for north 
and west Newark where major arterials are fewer in number. As 
part of the overall plan and program for Newark's streets, the 
collector system should be improved together with the major 
arterial system. 


Bridges 


The capacity of several critical bridgeheads will be increased 
through the channelization proposals of the street plan. 

four lower level bridges at Jackson Street, Bridge Street, Hudson 
апа Manhattan and Clay Streets should be replaced as they become 
uneconomical to operate. 
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MASS TRANSIT PLAN 


The mass transit plan is the aggregate of past transportation 
study recommendations related to city-wide development plans. 


Bus Operations 


Although Newark has an excellent bus system, the improvement in 
Newark's streets will foster increased use of the automobile. It 
is important to the total transportation program that mass transit 
should absorb as many passengers as possible. Bus service pre- 
sently carries twice as many passengers as private automobiles 
and therefore it should continue to try to increase its share 

of the total number of passengers in order to keep the nev 
from saturation. 


The new expressway system will provide the bus operation with 
an opportunity to increase its express service. Many of the 
surrounding communities could be served by express routes that 
terminate at an off-street station in the Central Business 
District. 


Consideration should be given to the proposal that a new trans- 
portation terminal in front of Pena Station be constructed to 
provide terminal facilities for express buses. 


Аз the Plane and Vashington Street improvements are made and 

the Midtown Expressway and McCarter Highway routes are completed, 
Broad Street will be available for increased unobstructed transit 
use. 


ib: Exte) s 


It has been estimated that a new subway from Irvington to 
Belleville could, through its own revenue sustain itself once 

in operation. Nevertheless, the high construction cost of such 
a facility indicates that it could be built only through the use 
of public funds. It is nronobed. that*a- dét&iled:stuüy subway= 
cormuter railroad alternativesuhe undertake’ “Varédus arencies 
in the “ewark rezion have made sugtestion for specific facilities 
but no overall concept has heen explored, 
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-Cperations 
hattan via the 
ouework of the total 
on program 


The possibility of extending the Hudson and 
Lehigh Valley Railroad has merit in the f: 
northeastern New Jersey transportai 


Also extension of the Hudson and Manhattan to Great Notch on 

the Erie-Lack soems feasibl to Hewark could 
take buses from the Broad Street station or transfer to the city 
subway at the new station at Orange Strect. 


Plans are aiso under study to route the Central of New Jersey 
oy tracks to Penn Station. If this proposal 
y the present Central of New Jersey tracks and 
oad Street station could be abandoned thus opening up 
certain arcas in the downtown for new development. 


PARKING PLAN 


Three factors were used to gauge the proposed location of new 
parking facilities: 


1. Destination of the Central Business District parker. 
2. Number of parkers to be accommodated, 


3. Type of parker to be served and his access to the Central 
Business District, 


A total of six new, 600-space parking structures are estimated 
as needed by 1900 to supply the necessary spaces in the Newark 
Central Business District. Four of these structures should be 
located near the heart of the Central Business District with 
more on the west side than the east side. The two remaining 
structures should be located in the north and south portions of 
the Central Business District. 


Because merchants need short-term spaces for their customers, 
three of the parking structures should be short term and two 
structures mixed with short and long-term parking. Also, curb 
space regulations should be enforced to insure the turnover. 
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COMMUNITY FACILITIES PLAN 


This phase of the Master Plan includes an analysis of the existing 
community facilities serving Newark, a review of available national 
state and local standards, and the development of a plan designed 
to improve present community facilities as well as to provide a 
basis for improvements needed during the next twenty to thirty 
years. The Community Facilities Plan is divided into the following 
sections: 


7 Public Schools Plan 


A plan for improving the physical facilities of the school 
system to meet the requirements of a modern educational 
system. 


- Recreation Plan 


A plan for the provision of a wide variety of parks, play- 
ground and playfields to meet the active and passive recrea- 
tional requirements of all age groups within Newark. 


- Public Buildings Plan 


A plan for providing a system of functionally located public 
buildings necessary to serve the administrative, safety, 
health, cultural and welfare requirements of the people of 
Newark. 


es Plan 


An analysis of the sanitary and storm sewer system, the water 
supply and distribution system and the refuse collection and 
disposal facilities of the city to indicate present deficiencies 
and plan for anticipated long range needs. 


EM 


SCHOOL PLAN 


INTRODUCTION 


The School Plan is primarily concerned with the size, D 
and structural condition of school buildings, the adequacy o 
existing school site sizes and student enrollment коса? 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The public schools of Newark are administered by the Board of 
Education which is composed of nine members appointed by the 
Mayor, each for a three-year term. The executive officer is 
the Superintendent of Schools who has charge of the general 
educational school program. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Newark has recently completed a reorganization study of its 
school system. The present system of kindergarten, and eight- 
grade elementary schools and four-grade high schools, has been 
modified to provide ki n to 

Schools, three-grade junior high schools and tnree-grade senior 
high schools. 


1 
(mhis section of the Community Facilities Report is based on 


data made available by the Newark Superintendent of Schools 
and the Division of City Planning ant th- 1952 rovort on School 
Plant Facilities of Newark prepared by Clarence Ackley and 
Associates, 


EXISTING SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Public Schools 


The present public school system consists of fifty elementary 
schools, six junior high schools, and eight senior high schools. 
There are also ten special schools for mentally or physically 
handicapped children. 


Table 2 summarizes the physical characteristics of school plants, 
existing enrollments, enrollment capacities, grades served by 
each school facility, and a summary of the 1952 Ackley School 
Plant Survey. In the Ackley survey every school building was 
carefully inspected and analyzed using standards and criteria 
developed by the New Jersey Board of Education, and other school 
planning authorities, The analysis covers such details as the 
following: 


1. School Grounds 

2. Structural Characteristics of the Building 
3. Instructional Centers 

4. General Service Rooms 

5. Administrative Facilities 

6. Service Systems 

7. Sanitary Facilities. 


Each of the items is given a numerical rating determined on the 
basis of whether the item is considered to be A-Excellent, 

86 - 100 per cent of standard; B-Good, 76 - 85 per cent of 
standard; C-Fair, 61 - 75 per cent of standard; D-Poor, 50 - 
60 per cent of standard; or E-Missing or Inferior, below 50 
per cent. 


Spe: l Schools 


Special education in the City of Newark is concerned with meeting 
the educational and social needs of mentally, physically, socially 
handicapped, and emotionally disturbed children of school age. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF NEWARK, 1962 


ACKLEY 
YR. BUILT NUMBER H SURVEY 
ELEMENTARY AND ОР GRADES SITE ENROLLMENT CAPACITY RATING 
SCHOOLS ADDITIONS STORIES SERVED (ACRES) (9/62) (9/62). (9/52) 
ABINGTON 1900 4 K-8 0.90 620 860 627 
AVENUE 1924 1942 FAIR 
pn 1921 1835 3 K-7 18 894 810 E 
ANN 1891 4 K-8 2.34 985 1,170 560 
STREET 1923 POOR 
AVON 1905 E K-6 1.27 1,273 1,200 620 
STREET 1925 1953 FAIR 
t BELMONT- 1961 М.А. K-6 1.25 1,217 820 N.A. 
RUNYON 
BERGEN 1900 ED 626 з 591 
BIREET 1908, 1963 ы Ex : 22626 re POOR 
BRAGAW 1928 3 K- 1.15 877 910 673 
AVENUE FAIR 
BROZLDUA 1956 М.А. K-6 4.60 994 920 М.А 
BURNET EL. E к-8 1.04 869 880 642 
STREET 1914 та 
CAMDEN 1883 3 K-6 0.78 1,085 690 426 
STREET 1927 INFERIOR 
CENTRAL 673 
AVENUE 1913, 18531 E к-в 0.98 841 730 РАФА 
CHANCELLOR 1930 E K-8 2.80 673 680 795 
AVENUE GOOD 


TABLE 12 (contd) ACKLEY 
YR. BUILT NUMBER SURVEY 
ELEMENTARY AND or GRADES SITE ENROLLMENT CAPACITY RATING 
SCHOOLS ADDITIONS STORIES SERVED (ACRES) (9/52) (9/62) (9/52) 
CHARLTON 1895 660 
ET 1921 3 K-8 0.93 1,665 1,260 _ FAIR 
1912 4 к-6 1.30 1,278 1,010 E 
1902 2 K-3 0.17 245 230 444 
INFERIOR 
1950 2 K-S 2.69 1,073 1,310 932 
1961 EXCELLENT 
1871 4 K-6 0.88 1,192 1,130 622 
1923 FAIR 
1871 620 
— 4 к-6 0.88 428 480 тв 
FIFTEENTH 1895 3 K-8 0.92 1,391 1,220 611 
‚ 1... AVENUE. 1926 FAIR 
j FIRST 1928 B [x3 588 560 659 
1 AVENUE FAIR 
FOURTEENTH 1906 3 8 957 740 557 
А 1902 FAIR 
FRANKLIN 1889 4 K-6 1.04 828 960 626 
1922 FAIR 
GARPIELD 1894 3-4 K-8 1.38 970 880 645 
1914, 1960 FAIR 
HAWKINS 1878 3 K-8 1.10 960 900 550 
STREET 1922 POOR 


HAWTHORNE 1897 E K-7 1.32 1,121 910 661 
AVENUE 


TABLE 25 (contd) 


ACKLEY 
YR. BUILT NUMBER SURVEY 
ELEMENTARY AND oF GRADES SITE ENROLLMENT CAPACITY RATING 
SCHOOLS ADDITIONS STORIES SERVED (ACRES) (9/62) (9/62) (9/52) 
LAFAYETTE 1903 4 K-8 1.11 1,362 1,110 703 
STREET 1914 FAIR 
LINCOLN 1908 3 K7 T.38 638 630 718 
1925 FAIR 
MADISON 1904 3 K-6 1.28 999 910 697 
1926, 1962 FAIR 
MAPLE 1926 3 K-8 1.50 857 940 703 
AVENUE FAIR 
MCKINLEY 1899 3 K-6 1.40 1,241 1,200 547 
1910 POOR 
MILLER Т 4 K-8 1.50 1,623 1,080 629 
STREET 1913, 1963 FAIR 
MONMOUTH* E K-6 0.43 549 610 548 
\, STREET 1896 POOR 
? MORTON 1851 4-5 K-6 0.26 1,175 1,020 598 
STREET 1909 POOR 
MOUNT 1955 М.А. К-7 4.75 1,078 1,130 М.А. 
VERNON 
NEWTON 1871 3 K-8 1.47 1,238 1,190 613 
STREET 1913 FAIR 
OLIVER 1869 3-4 K-8 1.58 967 1,000 657 
STREET 1922 FAIR 
PESHINE 1911 3 K-8 1.25 1,476 1,030 701 
AVENUE 1921, 1963 FAIR 
QUITMAN 1963 М.А. М.А. 6.6 1,668 N.A. N.A. 


STREET (1963) 


TABLE 2€ (contd) 


YR. BUILD NUMBER ACKLEY 
ELEMENTARY AND ОР GRADES SITE ENROLLMENT CAPACITY SURVEY 
SCHOOLS ADDITIONS STORIES SERVED (ACRES) (9/62) (9/62) RATINGS 
1911 1.15 E 
1921 2 ud 253 250 POOR 
1887 1.93 682 
1915, 1956 Ы к-6 1,457 1,340 FAIR 
1884 0.30 459 
= o 
1903 3 d 214 2 INFERIOR 
1883 0.57 499 
1900 3 5 426 430 INFERIOR 
1873 " 0.90 483 
1907, 1963 2 к- 1,571 970 INFERIOR 
1911 1.90 541 
Iri E K-8 1,104 1,050 mE 
1870 0.72 541 
1596 3-4 x-8 792 640 um 
1917 1-00 576 
E к-з 197 230 = 
1883 0.93 645 
1922 3 R-6 957 850 PAIR 
1900 0.63 490 
1904, 1958 3 к-8 851 640 _ iNFERIOR 
892 1.25 525 
1906 4 к-6 762 530 POOR 
1891 0.65 438 
1900 Ы к-6 585 520 INFERIOR 
1881 1.38 659 
m E к-8 740 760 PAR 


TABLE 2 (contd) 


ACKLEY 
YR. BUILT NUMBER SURVEY 
JUNIOR HIGH- AND ОР GRADES SITE ENROLLMENT CAPACITY RATING 
SCHOOLS ADDITIONS STORIES SERVED (ACRES) (9/62) (9/62) (9/52) 
BROADWAY 1956 М.А. 7-9 4.63 1,059 1,050 М.А. 
SLINTON 1958 3.80 
7-9 1,600 oA. 
PLACE. М.А. 1,598 d В.А 
HADISON 1904 1.28 
1926, 1962 N.A. 7-9 363 360 N.A. 
VENTH 
N.A Н.А -9 АА. 744 840 М.А. 
ЕНШЕ 7 x 
"IEBSTER 1911 1.19 703 
1923 3 7-9 ип 870 FAIR 
WEST 1959 
KINNEY N.A. 7-9 3.50 1,620 1,600 N.A. 
^ HIGH 
Č — SCHOOLS 
ams 680 
1931 4 9-12 N.A. 733 780 EU 
BARRINGER 1897 ] 600 
1930 E 10-12 N.A. 1,560 1,350 PAIR 
CENTRAL 191i 4 9-12 1.00 1,564 1,314 609 
FAIR 
EAST SIDE 1910 M 689 
1926, 1958 9-12 М.А. 2,063 1,650 PAIR 
SOUTH SIDE 1913 3 5-12 "" 1,619 1,380 791 
oop 
VAILSBURG 1931 786 
1955, 1952 3 8-11 2.25 1,127 1,000 собр 
WEEQUAHIC 1932 
1959 4 9-12 Шы 2,228 1,860 EXCELLENT 
WEST SIDE 1925 805 


3 9-12 4.25 1,697 1,230 соор 


TABLE 2 (contd) 
YR. BUILT NUMBER ACKLEY + 
SPECIAL AND or GRADES SITE ENROLLMENT CAPACITY SURVEY 
SCHOOLS ADDITIONS STORIES SERVED (ACRES) (9/62) (9/62) RATINGS 
AIYEA Mentally 
STREET Н.А М.А. Retarded М.А. 85 Ш.А. N.A. 
ARLINGTON 1924 Méntally 627 
1 Retarded 0.89 103 М.А. FAIR 
1929 Physically 641 
E Handicapped М.А. 96 М.А. FAIR 
1924 Physically 580 
1 Handicapped N.A. 108 М.А. POOR 
1898 2-3 Physically 0.81 148 532 
1899 Handicapped N.A. POOR 
1872 Mentally 437 
1890 ы Retarded Н.А. 188 Х.А. INFERIOR 
! — MONTGOMERY 1910 з Mentally 1.00 pm 648 
ovs) Retarded N.A. FAIR 
SOUTH MARKET 1856 Mentally 1.25 450 
STREET (BOYS) 3 Retarded 116 N.A. INFERIOR 
WYCLIFF 1848 Mentally 
STREET (GIRLS) 2 Retarded N.A. ы М.А. INFERIOR 
WOODLAND 1910 m Socially 0.75 6з 
AVENUE Handicapped N.A. М.А. 


SOURCE:: School Plant Facilities Report, 1952, For Newark, Prepared by Clarence Ackley and 


Associates, Newark Public School Enrollments and Capacities, September, 1962, 


Superintendent of Schools. 


N. А. - Not Available 
*As of 9/63 Not in Use 


The enrollments in the special education classes are determined 
by the facilities available, that is, the number of classrooms 
available in the regular elementary and secondary schools, and 
the space available in the ten special schools and the one unit 
of braille classes in the Elliott Street School. 


Handicapped children who are not mentally retarded are received 
from districts outside of Newark on a tuition basis. Eighty 
school districts send children to Newark to attend special 
Classes for the blind, deaf, orthopedic and cardiac. 


Parochial Schools 


An extensive group of Roman Catholic schools is maintained by the 
Archdiocese of Newark. These include schools of all categories, 
from a regional high school drawing upon students throughout the 
Newark metropolitan area to local parish schools. The schools 
are located in all parts of Newark and provide education to a 
sizable number of children. 


ENROLLMENTS 


Total public school enrollments have increased from 60,783 in 1959 
to 71,271 in 1963, a 17.3 per cent increase. А major part of the 
school enrollment increases have not resulted from new home 
construction in Newark but have been caused by the exodus of 
Older families with few or no children to the suburbs and their 
replacement by new families with larger numbers of children, 


Elementary Schools 


From 1959 to 1963 elementary school enrollments increased by 7,200 
students,a 17.1 per cent increase. Elementary school enrollments 
were greater by 3.1 per cent in 1960 than in 1959. In Septenber 
of 1961 they showed an additional increase of 3.6 per cent and in 
September, 1962, they again showed an increase over the previous 
year, this time by 5.5 per cent. 


Secondary Schools 


As of 1963, enrollments in junior high and senior high school 
totaled imately 19,500 "his figure represents 
an 18.6 per cent increase from 1959 enrollment figures. From 
1960 to 1963 enrollments increased by 9.5 per cent, 1.9 per 
cent and 4,0 per cent, respectively. 


Special Schools 

Enrollments in all special schools and classes within the 
elementary school system increased from 2,223 in 1959 to 2,457 
in 1963, а 10.5 per cont increase. 


Table 20 summarizes public school enrollments from 1959 to 1963. 


Parochial Schools 


Most of the students not attending Newark's public schools are 
enrolled in Roman Catholic parochial schools. As of June, 1961, 
16,450 students were attending parochial schools in Newark. 
This represents approximately 20 per cent of the 1961 total 
school population. 


TABLE 3 
ENROLLMENTS IN THE NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM - 1959 to 1963 
Special 
Elementary Secondary Classes and All 

Year Schools Schools Schools Schools 
1959 42,115 16,445 2,223 60,783 
1960 43,435 16,792 2,238 62,465 
1961 45,010 18,394 2,354 65,758 
1962 47,481 18,743 2,226 68,450 
1963 49,315 19,499 2,457 71,271 


Source: Enrollment Data - September, 1959 - 1963 Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools Newark Public School 
System, 


SEATING CAPACITY 


Standards regarding the number of students per classroom have 
been developed by the Newark Board of Education and the New 
Jersey Department of Education. These standards are based on 
the maximum size of classes for a good teaching and learning 
situation. Thirty pupils per classroom is considered optimum 
for elementary and secondary schools, while fifty pupils per 
room (based on two, half day shifts of 25 each) is considered 
optimum for kindergarten classes. 


The September, 1962, seating capacity based on the above stand- 

ards were 43,350 for elementary schools and 16,884 for secondary 
schools. September, 1962, enrollment figures exceeded elementary 
School capacity by 4, 918 and secondary school capacity by 1,973. 


STANDARDS 


The following standards were used as a guide in determining the 
adequacy of the existing educational facilities within Newark. 


En 


onment 


A school site should have quiet surroundings away from railroads, 
factories, commercial areas, and major roadways. 


Accessibility 


Children on their way to school should not cross railroad tracks 
at grade or major street intersections. If unavoidable, adequate 
protection should be provided. 


The American Public Health Association recommends the following 
as being the maximum distance that children should be required 
to walk to school. 


Elementary School == 1/4 to 1/2 mile 
Junior High School -- 3/4 to 1 mile 
Senior High School -- 1 to 1-1/2 miles 


The American Public Health Association also recommends that the 
travel time to school by conveyance should be not greater than 
30 minutes. Walking routes to School must be safe, on sidewalk 
and with a minimum of traffic hazards, especially for elementary 
and junior high school students. 


Topography 


The school site should be relatively level and suitable for 


recreation facility development and should have adequate natural 
drainage, 


Size of Site 


The State Board of Education of New Jersey recommends the follow- 
ine school site sizes: 


Elementary School -- 5 acres plus 1 acre fpr each 100 
pupils enrolled, 


Junior High School -- 10 acres plus 1 acre for each 100 


pupils enrolled, 


Senior High School -- 20 acres plus l acre for each 100 
pupils enrolled, 


Modification of the state Standards for minimum size of school 
Sites has been recommended by the Board of Education as follows: 
Elementary Schools - 3 acres 
Junior and Senior High Schools - 5 acres 


Size of School 


The National Education Association recommends the following 
school size standards, 


Туре of School No. Of Pupils 
Elementary (k-6) 350- 600 
Junior High (7-9) 700- 1,500 


1,000- 23000 
Seating Capacity 
The Newark Board of Educatio 


Education recommend an oi 
room for elementary ana 


n and the New Jersey Department of 
ptimum capacity of 30 pupils ner class 
Secondary schools. 
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School Construction - 1563-1964 


Since September of 1962, the following school plants have been at 
various stages of construction, which when completed will provide 
additional space for approximately 3,000 elementary school students, 
and 1,000 high school students. 


Miller Street School. An addition of 19 classrooms, several 
special classrooms and facilities for community activities vill 
be provided. 


Peshine Avenue Schocl. An addition of 25 classrooms and several 


special classrooms will be provided, 


South Eighth Street School. An addition of 40 classrooms and 
‘Several soecial classrooms will be provided. This addition will 
eventually replace the existing school building. 


Quitman Street School This new school will provide 56 class- 
rooms, special classrooms and other facilities necessary to meet 
school plant . 


Barringer High School. Construction of a new high school to 
replace the existing high school. The new facility will provide 
approximately 80 classrooms and special classrooms, 


Mewark's School Plan 


The plan for Newark's future school needs is a complex and highly 
intricate undertaking which must take inte account many forces 
presently at work in the City. Some of the important considera- 
tions which must be weighed include the relocation of many families 
resulting from urban renewal and highway programs, While some 

of the planned urban renewal programs provide additional space 

for existing school expansion or new school construction, 

these programs will require many families to relocate to new areas 
which could not be determined at this time. Furthermore, the 

New Jersey State Department of Education has requested the City 

to re-evaluate the public school program with regard to racial 
balance in the public schools, Finally, enrollments have continued 
to increase at an accelerated rate therefore requiring additional 
facilities, 


At present the Board of Education has under study a plan for 
future imnrovements to the school system in Newark, Since these 
recommendations have not been formalized, they have not been 
incorporated into the Newark Master Plan. As soon as the results 
of the School Board's study will be made available, these plans 
Should be incorporated into the Newark Master Plan. 


чь 


RECREATION PLAN 


INTRODUCTION 


This section of the Community Facilities Plan is concerned with 
the facilities for public recreation in the City of Newark. 

The Recreation Plan includes an inventory of existing recrea- 
tion facilities, an analysis of these facilities in terms of 
their type, location and size, and a plan for the development 
of a complete recreation system. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Essex County Park Commission 


The Essex County Park Commission provides Newark with recreation 
facilities ranging from the large regional parks to district 
parks. On the regional level it has jurisdiction over Eagle 
Rock and South Mountain Reservation. At the city level the 
Park Commission maintains Weequahic Park, Branch Brook Park and 
five smaller parks which serve several districts in Newark. 


The Department of Public Works 


The administration, maintenance and control of recreational 
facilities in Newark is exercised by the Department of Public 
Works through two of its operational divisions. 


a. Bureau of Parks and Gro The Bureau is responsible for 
the maintenance of city-owned parks and playgrounds which 
are not associated with the school system. 


The Bureau of Baths. This bureau is responsible for the 
operation and maintenance of the city's public swimming 
pools. 
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ark Board of Educa! 


n 


Practically every public school in Newark has some form of re- 
creation facility. These school-associated recreation facili- 
ties are an essential element of Newark's total recreational 
Program. The program is administered by the Board of Educa- 
tion's Recreation Department which is under the supervision of 
the Superintendent of Schools. 


The Newark Housing Authority 


The Newark Housing Authority controls and administers those 
recreation facilities associated with housing projects. In 
general, these facilities serve principally the residents of 
the individual housing project. 


EXISTING RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Recreational facilities serving Newark have been categorized 
according to their primary function. This study divides Newark's 
recreational resources into the following categories: 


+ Regional Parks 


City-wide parks 
C. District parks 
à. Neighborhood parks 


School facilities 


Private facilities 
Regional Parks 


The regional park is a large recreation facility designed to 
preserve the natural scenic features and characteristics of 
the area. Its uses include passive recreation areas such as 
hiking, camping, picnicking and nature study and active recrea- 
tion areas such as playfields for various sports. То be effec- 
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tive, the regional park or reservation should normally be over 
1,000 acres in size. Because of the site requirements the re- 
gional parks are usually located well outside of intensively 
developed areas. 


Several regional parks or reservations are available to the 
residents of Newark. Within an hour's drive from the city are 
Harriman State Park, Stokes State Forest and the beaches of New 
York and New Jersey. Closer to the city and more directly con- 
tributing to Newark's recreation needs are the two smaller re- 
gional parks - Eagle Rock and South Mountain Reservation. Both 
of these parks are located in the Orange Mountains only four 
miles west of the city. 


At the present time both Eagle Rock and South Mountain Reserva- 
tion provide a wide variety of facilities including picnic areas, 
hiking trails and bridle paths. In size, these parks total 
approximately 2,500 acres. 


City-Wide Parks 


A prime function of a city-vide park is to provide space for 
outdoor sports, nature trails, open fields and meadows, and 
when appropriate for such features as band shells and zoos. 
The secondary function of city-wide parks is to provide the 
city residents with a frequent opportunity to enjoy natural 
landscape in contrast to the urban development in the rest of 
the city. An important consideration for such a city-wide 
facility is the requirement that it should be readily accessi- 
ble to the majority of city's residents either by public trans- 
portation or by private car. 


There are two city-wide parks located in Newark, both of which 
are owned and operated by the Essex County Park Commission. 


Branch Brook Park. Branch Brook Park, located in the northern 
part of the city, contains a total of approximately 497 acres. 
Of these, approximately 340 acres lie in Newark, the remainder 
in Belleville. Two playgrounds are located at the south end 

of the park and are extensively used. A wide variety of facili- 
ties are available in the park for both active and passive re- 
creation including ponds for boating and fishing. Barringer 
High School is located along the east side of the park and many 
of the recreational activities in connection with the school 
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are carried on in this park. 


One of the features of Branch Brook Park is a group of green- 
houses where plants used in the park are raised from seeds and 
cuttings. A chrysanthemum show is held annually, late in the 
fall, and in the spring, several thousand Japanese cherry trees 
attract large crowds to view their striking beauty. 


Weequahic Park. Weequahic Park is located in the southern part 
of the city and contains approximately 311 acres. An 85 acre 
lake is part of the park, and is used for boating and fishing 
activities. Other features of the park are: a 9-hole golf 
Course, a large playfield and playground, a trotting-horse 
track and a grandstand. In addition, the park contains an 
attractive rose garden. 


Strict Parks 


The District Parks are intended to serve large residential 
areas with a vide range of both active and passive facilities. 
Their service area may cover several neighborhoods and there- 
fore district parks may provide opportunities for specialized 
recreational activities such as running tracks and football 
fields. Depending upon the number of people to be served, the 
size of this type of park varies from 5 to 20 acres. Such parks 
serve the residential areas within a radius of 1 to 15 miles. 
There are five district parks within the city limits of Newark 
all owned and operated by the Essex County Park Commission. 


1 Park. І Park is located in the Iron- 
bound section of the city in an area of high population density 
and numerous industrial plants. Independence Park contains 
approximately 13 acres of lend and provides the following facil- 
ities: tennis courts, track, playground and playfield, base- 
ball diamonds, comfort stations and field houses. 


River Bank Park. River Bank Park is also located in the Iron- 
bound section of Newark and covers an area of approximately 11 
acres. Part of the area lies north of Raymond Boulevard and 
is not developed for active recreational use. This portion is 
merely an open strip between the Boulevard and the river. The 
remainder of the park contains facilities for active recreation 
for children and adults. 


Nest Side Park. West Side Park is located in the west central 
part of the city in a densely populated area where there are 

few recreational facilities. The park covers an area of approxi- 
mately 31 acres and contains facilities for active sports and 
lawn games. 


Vailsburg Park. Vailsburg Park, located along Oraton Parkway 
totals approximately 32 acres. This park contains facilities 
for the enjoyment of active neighborhood recreation such as ball 
fields and sports areas. 


Ivy Hill Park. Ivy Hill Park contains approximately 19 acres 
lying betwcen the Ivy Hill Sanatorium grounds and the Seton Hall 
College grounds. While this park is almost entirely vithin the 
city limits of Newark, it adjoins the boundary of South Orange 
and is widely used by South Orange residents. 


Neighborhood Parks 


Neighborhood park facilities include playgrounds, playfields 
and play or tot lots serving a neighborhood area within 2 radius 
of 1/2 mile. 


Playfield. A playfield provides facilities for diversified 
recreation activities for young people of high school age and 
young adults. A part of the playfield is often set aside for 
athletics or highly specialized sports such as football or base- 
ball. Тһе other part of the playfield usually provides space 
for passive recreation. The size of a playfield may range from 
5 to 10 acres. A preferred location is adjacent to a junior or 
senior high school. 


Playground. The playground is the chief outdoor play center of 
the neighborhood and is designed for school children 6 to 15 
years of age. Its size varies from 2 to 5 acres and contains 
areas for playground equipment (swings, slides, etc.), shaded 
areas for passive recreation and a shelter for arts and crafts. 
The preferred location is adjacent to an elementary school. 


Playlot or Tot Lot. The playlot is a small area generally 
2,000 to 5,000 square feet in size, intended primarily for рге- 


school age children under their parents supervision. Playlots 
are usually provided in densely built up neighborhoods where 
private backyard play space is limited. Tho playlots may be 
located in the interior of a city block or they may form a part 
of a playground. Their service area is considered to be with- 
in 1/8 of a mile radius. 


At present most of the playfields and playgrounds in Newark are 
provided by the public school system which is administered by 
the Board of Education. Some playfields are also located with- 
in the District Parks. Essex County Park Commission provides 
four playfields at Branch Brook Park, two playfields at West 
Side Park, and one for each of the following: Weequahic Park, 
Independence Park, River Bank Park, Vailsburg Park and Ivy Hill 
Park. 


In addition to providing play areas for school age children the 
Board of Education provides faciliti and recreation 
for adults as well. 


о l and Historical Parks. These parks provide land- 
scaped areas, sitting areas and open space for crowded districts 
or high density residential neighborhoods. Table lists the 


major ornamental parks and squares in Newark. The location of 
these parks are indicated on the recreation plan map. 
TABLE M 
MAJOR < PARKS AND SQUARES OF THE CITY OF NEWARK - 1964 
Name 


Military Park 
Lincoln Park 
Washington Park 
Douglas Park 
Harrison Park 
Hayes Park North 
Schleifer Park 
Liberty Park 
First Street Park 
Thomas Silk Park 
Phillips Park 
Clinton Park 
Vailsburg Park 
Edison Park 

Mt. Prospect Park 


Wallace Park 


Source: Planning Division of the Newark Central Planning Board 
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School Recreational Facilities 


School Playfields. There are two playfields located at high 
schools. est Side High School playfield is located in the 
west central section of the city and contains approximately 
three acres of land exclusive of the school building and land- 
scaping. Weequahic Pigh School playfield is located in the 
southwestern part of the city and occupies a full block of 
property with an area of approximately three acres. 


The Public School Stadium, located in the northwest part of 
the city, provides playfield facilities for all secondary 

the field for intramural sports. Since 
es are adaptable to other activities, many organi- 
such as the American Legion, use the field, by permit, 
for exhibitions and shows when not used for school purposes. 
This area contains approximately eight acres. 


School Pl The R ion of the Board 
of Education operates and supervises three types of playground 
facilities at elementary schools. 


Туре Type А playgrounds are combined play- 
grou unity centers. whey serve all age groups 
9 are operated on a year around basis. There are 11 
svch playgrounds, all located and operated in conjunction 
with elementary schools. They are: 


Name 
Central Avenue 19,376 
Chancellor Avenue 65,900 
Ivy Street 40,672 
Lafayette 23,000 
McKinley 26,880 
Morton Street 13,440 
Newton Street 26,237 
Peshine Avenue 33,700 
Charlton Street 19,735 
Webster Street 23,244 
Wilson Avenue 17,584 

Total 309, 768 
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Type В Pl Type B pl serve children of 
elementary and junior high school age. Two evenings a 
week, older youth and adults may participate in the pro- 
gram. There are 12 such playgrounds of which 10 are 10- 
cated adjacent to elementary schools and two in conjunc- 
tion with junior high schools. These playgrounds are: 


Name Ft. 
Bergen Street 35,460 
cleveland Jr. High 20,192 


Eliiott Street 


6,396 


,800 
26,046 

16,290 

Hawthorne Avenue 22,321 
Madison Avenue 31,385 
Oliver Street 33,879 
Robert Treat Jr. High 30,241 
South Eighth street 11,000 
South Market Street 31,737 
Total 299,747 


vaxot 


LX Plays cvnds serve pre-school 
i Xndergartceu age children, = such, are primarily 
playlots with organized play activities. There are nine 
playgrounds, ail located іл conjunction with ele- 

mentary schools except Montgomery Street which is located 
£x a special school. These facilit as follows: 


Name 

Burnet Strect 11,852 
Camden Street 16,016 
Franklin 17,700 
Monmouth Street 15,204 
Montgomery Strect 8,000 
South Street 15,600 
Speedway Avenue 30,390 
Summer Avenue 13,584 
Warren Street 19,211 

Total 146,557 
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Recreation Programs. Aside from providing playfield and play- 
ground facilities in Newark, the Board of Education also ad- 
ministers an extensive recreation program. The program is com- 
prehensive in scope. It includes arts and crafts, athletics and 
gymnastics, dancing, dramatics, music, club organizations and 
special activities such as socials, holiday programs, scouting 
and hobbies of all kinds. 


The program is designed primarily for school children and for 
teenagers and younger adults in the evenings. A special pro- 
gram for adults is conducted on two evenings a week. City-wide 
athletic leagues and tournaments for industrial, commercial, 
banking and insurance firms, as well as neighborhood club and 
church teams, are conducted in major athletic centers and play- 
fields. 


Existing Private ion Faciliti 


There are private ion faciliti 
throughout the city, particularly in the more central areas. 
The principal private organizations which provide such facili- 
ties are: The Y.M.C.A., Y.H.H.A., Y.W.C.A., Boys Clubs, Neigh- 
borhood Houses, Salvation Army, Scouting groups and the regular 
organized recreation activities in connection with churches but 
which serve mainly their own ip. Indoor r 

facilities at three of the precinct police stations have been 
adapted for use as neighborhood recreation cénters under the 
sponsorship of the Police and Firemen's Benevolent Association. 
Supervision is provided by the Police Department. 


Summary of Existing ion Areas 


Table “5 summarizes the total ional facilities located 
in the city of Newark by district. 


PARK AND RECREATIONAL STANDARDS 


Purpose of Standards 


A comprehensive recreational plan should be based on a set of 
recreation standards which vill provide a framework for the 


TABLE 5 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES BY DISTRICT 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Board of Board of 
Education Education 

County Parks City Parks Pl Playfields Pools Total 
No. Acres No. Acres No. Acres No. Acres No.Acres No. Acres 
Newark Core - 12 17.81 8 22.87 = E 20 40.38 
nowark North 3 .91 8 6.51 - 1 1.26 12 8.68 
loseville - 4 1.683 4 2.76 1 8.26  - 9 12.65 
vailsburg 2 50.69 2 49 4 5.93 = E 8 58.50 
st Side 1 31,36 1 215 8 5.37 1 3.27 1 1.39 12 40.15 
5 West Market E 2 1.00 4 3.58 - - 6 4.64 
! Clinton Hill - 1 22 1 3.83 - - 2 3.95 
iayes Circle South - 4 1.35 2 1.75 1 1.68  - 7 4.78 
ironbound E 23.73 2 47 7 5.36 1 21.23 1 4.48 13 55.27 
veequahic - 1 a8 5 3.78 1 3.35  - 7 7.3 
yayton - - - ou 2.43. = - 1 2.43 
Polmont - H .02 3 4.84 - 1 3.32 5 8.18 
Totals 5 105.78 33 23.89 57 69.01 5 37.79 4 10.45 104 246.92 
Dranch Brook Park 337.80 
Woequahic Park 311.32 
Totals 896.04 


Source: Planning Division of the Newark Central Planning Board 


long range devolopsent.of a recreation. system in Newark. Since „7 
the standards should be developed for the city as a whole, they 
would apply to all recreation facilities in Newark, covering 

the facilities administered by the city, the Board of Education 
and the Essex County Park Commission. 


The Division of City Planning after reviewing national recrea- 
tion standards and other studies of recreational area require- 
ments has determined that these standards could not be applied 
to Newark. The use of a 6.25 acres per 1,000 standard would 
result in approximately 17 per cent of the city's total land 
area being devoted to recreation space. Prohibitive acquisi- 
tion costs in densely populated areas and the displacement of 
productive land uses prevent the city from acquiring more sites 
for recreational use. To meet the demand for additional re- 
creation space and to determine a practical and acceptable set 
of standards recognizing Newark's difficulty in providing parks 
and playgrounds in built-up areas, the Division of City Planhing 
has adopted a set of modificd standards. The Division recommends 
that a minimum standard of 3 acres por 1,000 population be 

used as a guide in calculating future city recreational land 
needs. 


Table 6 indicates the method by which a proportional break- 
down in acres for each recreational facility type was developed. 
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TABLE 6 


PROPOSED PHYSICAL RECREATION FACILITY STANDARDS 
NEWARK, N. J. 


A. Standards Recommended by the National Recreation Association: 


Per Cent 
of Acres per 
Facility Total 1,000 Persons 

Playground 16.0 1.00 
Playfield 20.0 1.25 
Neighborhood Park 24.0 1.50 
City-wide Park 40.0 2.50 

100.0% 6.25 


B. Mutation sof itae Patines ање оле Таа Standar” 


3 Acres Per 1,000 Persons 


C. Proportional Breakdown in Acres of Each Major Recreation 
Facility Using an Overall Standard of 3 Acres Per 1,000 
Persons: 

Acres Per Acreage 
Facilit: 1,000 Persons 1 Needed 
Playground E: 195.84 
Playfield .60 244.80 
Neighborhood Park EZ 293.76 
City-wide Park 489.60 
3.00 1,224.00 


Source: Division of City Planning 
l Based on estimated 1963 population of 408,000 


ANALYSIS 


Table 7 summarizes the deficiency of recreation facilities, 
in acres, which exist in each community district of Newark. 


TABLE 7 


EXISTING DEFICIENCY OF RECREATION FACILITIES BY COMMUNITY DISTRICT 


Newark, N. J. 


Recreation 

Standard Deficiency 

Based on a Existing of 

Approximate Ratio of 3 Recreation Recreaticn 

Community 1963 Acres Per Facilities Facilities 
District: Population 1,000 Persons (in acres) (in acres) 
Belmont 17,400 52.20 8.18 44.02 
Clinton Hill 25,300 75.90 3.95 71.26 | 
Dayton 5,400 16.20 2.43 13.77 
Hayes Circle South 22,900 68.70 4.78 63.92 
Ironbound 42,700 128.10 55.27 72.93 
Newark Core 46,100 138.30 40.38 97.92 | 
Newark North 56,100 168.30 8.68 159.62 Y 
Roseville 29,300 87.90 12.65 75.25 
Vailsburg 39,500 118.50 58.50 60.00 
Weequahi. 38,700 116.10 7.31 108.79 1 
West Market 29,000 87.00 Ё 82.36 
West Side 55,800 167.40 40.15 127.25 
Total 408,200 1,224.00 246.92 976.39 
City-wide Parks EN - 649.12 
Grand Tota: 327.27 


Source: Planning Division, Central Planning Board, Newark, N. J. 


1 Does not include district breakdown for Branch Brook and 


Weequahic Parks. 
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At present Newark песйз approximately 327 acres of recreation 
and open space to keep pace vith the city's goal of providing 
three acres of park space for each 1,000 persons. There is 

also a need to provide a better distribution of parks to serve 


each nei Existing г ional facilities are often 
too distant or otherwise i ible in many nei 
areas. 


The most significant deficiency of recreational space exists 
in the provision of playgrounds and playfields in conjunction 
with the Newark Public Schools. Most of the existing schools 
occupy sites which are much smaller than the minimum standards 
generally accepted by state school planning authorities. There 
are only a few elementary school sites which consist of more 
than two acres of land. The problem of land acquisition for 
the expansion of school sites can be greatly alleviated through 
the city's extensive Urban Renewal Program. 
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RECREATION PLAN 


ctio 


The Urban Renewal Program is at present considering all available 
methods of increasing the amount of recreational space in Newark. 
Wherever possible, land is being reserved for playgrounds, play 
lots, and neighborhood parks within new developments. The city 

is also participating in the State of New Jersey's Green Acre 
Program vhich vill provide financial assistance equal to fifty 

per cent of the acquisition cost of acquiring land to be developed 
for open space purposes. The section that follows, summarizes the 
recreation and park proposals for each community district in Newark. 


Newark Core 
Old Third Ward Protect. This renewal project is located in the 


geographic center of the city and vill provide expanded playground 
space for Morton, Hontgomery, and Charlton Street schools. A new 
six-acre elementary school has already been constructed as part of 
this project. In addition, the acquisition of land for a new year- 
round, multi-functional swimming facility and park financed in part 
under the New Jersey Green Acre Program is planned for the southern 
end of the project. This renewal project will add approximately 15 
acres of recreational space to the Core Area and greatly enlarge 
the availability of open space in this high density residential 
section. 


St. Michael's Project. This project is located in the northern 
section of the Core Area and can provide land for a Botanical 
Garden. This facility coupled with the existing garden behind 
the Newark Museum can be directly related to the Newark Colleges 
Expansion Program. The Botanical Garden proposed as part of the 
Green Acres Program, will add approximately 14 acres of open green 
space to this section of the Core Area. 


. This project just north of the Old Third 


ва iat А 
Ward Project as presently programmed will provide. approximately 
two acres of playground space for Warren Street Elementary School. 
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Halsey Street Mall. А 50-foot wide mall is recommended which 
will extend from Market Street to Central Avenue providing 
pedestrian access from the shopping district to both Military 
and Washington Parks, This facility will provide approximately 
four acres of vedestrian walks and landscaved plazas in the heart 
of the congested Central Business District. 


Mid-Town Freeway Park System. It 1s recommended that consideration 
Should be river Tor acquiring park land and open green snace in 
conjunction with the pronosed construction of the Mid-town Freeway. 
The New Jersey State Hiehway Dep has the 

tion of a freeway which would extend basically from McCarter 
Highway near Branch Brook Park to Weequahic Park, and then would 
connect with other state and interstate highways. A relatively 
small widening of the proposed right-of-way width would provide 
the city with an onnortunity of develoning a varkway setting 

which would extend from Branch Brook to Yeequahic Bark, This 
facility would provide approximately 20 acres of park and green 
space serving the West Market, Belmont, Hayes Circle and Core 

Area of Newark and would provide a dramatic definition to the 
boundaries of the Core Area. 


Ironbound 


Memorial Statium. It is recommended that a recreation area of 
approximately 10 acres be located in the Ironbound Community to 
replace the facilities now located in Memorial Stadium. Such a 
Snorts area would include facilities for a field house, running 
;r&ck,and a baseball and football field. This facility would be 
piedominately used by Newark's senior high schools and civic 
organizations, This recreation area could be financed in part 
through the New Jersey's Green Acre Program, 


tailsburg 


A playground in the central section of Vailsburg in addition to the 
existing Ivy Hill and Vailsburg District Parks would provide this 
community with needed recreational snace. 


Hayes Circle South. Two neirhborhood parks are proposed for this 
Brea, one at the intersection of Sherman and Frelinghuysen Avenues 
near Miller Street School covering approximately one acre of land, 
the other located adjacent to the South Side High School including 
an area of approximately three acres, Both parks to provide land- 
Scaned areas for nassive recreation and play areas for pre-school 
age children. 


Mest Side. Due to the existence of a large 30 acre neighborhood 


park no additional park facility 1з recommended for this section 
of Mewark at the present time, 


Street, This facility would provide additional recreational space 
for Mewton Street and Robert Treat Elementary Schools, 
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Fairmount Renewal Project. This project is in the early planning 
Stages and anticipates providing sites for the expansion of the City 
Hospital. The City Hospital site will cover anproximately eight acres 
and include at least one acre of oven spece. 


Necquahic 


Several small play lots are recommended in the western section of 
this community. Specific sites arc not indicated at this time. 
Additional recreatiónal space vill be provided with the expansion 
of Bragaw, Hawthorne and Maple Avenue Elementary Schools. 


Dayton 
Due to the size and population of this community and its proximity 
to Weequahic Park, no additional park facility is recommended for 


this section of Newark. 


Clinton Hill 


А fi i hood park is in the vicinity of 
Seymour Avenue and Hedden Terrace to provide passive recreation 
and open green space for the Clinton Branch Library, Bergen Street 
School and the Hebrew Academy of Essex County. 


Rosevill 


A small park which would be used for passive recreation: purposes 
is recommended at the triangular intersection of Bloomfield Ave- 
nue, Abington Avenue and North 8th street. This park facility 
is part of Newark's Green Acres Proposal and vill be financed 
in part by the State of New Jersey. 


North Newark 


A riverside park, an eastern extension of Branch Brook Park, and 

a playground are recommended in this section of Newark, The river- 
side park would comprise an area of approximately 10 acres and 
would provide the city with an opportunity of eliminating indus: 
trial and general commercial blight along the Passaic River. The 
Branch Brook Park extension located in the vicinity of lit. Prospect 
Avenue would include approximately five acres of open green space 
and eliminate the existing mixed land uses in this area of Forest 
Hill. The playground covering two acfes of land would occupy the 
the former sight of the State Teachers College and provide facili- 
ties for young children. 
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Acquisition of Park and Recreation Land 


At present, Newark does not have an agency or governmental body 
Which can acquire land for the over-all recreational needs of the 
City. It is therefore recommended that such a department be estab- 
lished with the authority to acquire suitable lands for the recrea- 
tional development of parks and recreational facilities. 


The E ions would add epproximately 123 acres of 
Park and recreation land to Newark. These nev facilities are 
located on the Recreation Plan Мар. It is anticipated that an 
additional 204 acres of needed recreation space vill be provided 
by the Hevark Board of Education through its School Site Expansion 
Program. Most elementary and special schools are recommended to 
expand to approximately five acres, providing almost three acres 
for play facilities and recreation space. Mew junior high schools 
are shown located on approximately 10 acres of land, providing 
almost seven acres for recreational purposes. Proposed neighbor- 
hood parks and play fields were located vithin each community in 
the vicinity of existing Senior High Schools to serve as a multi- 
functional recreational facility. Additional recreation space 
Will also be gvailable through parochial schools and civic organi- 
zations. 


The acquisition of land for recreational purposes vill provide an 
attractive landscaped setting for many of Newark's public and semi- 
public buildings and lead to the upgrading of property values in 
several hoods. The prop recreation plan, in conjunc- 
tion with the Landscape and Open Space Controls established in 
urban renewal projects will provide Newark with a well balanced 

and adequate park and recreation system. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS PLAN 


Newark's public buildings are related to a great variety of 
functions - fire and police protection, civic and cultural 
facilities, and hospitalization. They are n ry and de- 
sirable components of an urban way of life and should be pro- 
perly located and designed to adequately serve all the city's 
residents. The following section reviews the overall adequacy 
of these facilities and recommends a plan for their future de- 
velopment. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Introduction 


Newark's Public Library System is an important cultural,educa- 
tional and recreational facility which serves persons of all 
ages. This section of the Public Building Plan will consist of 
an analysis of the physical characteristics of the existing 
library buildings, an evaluation of their location and level of 
service and a plan for future library needs. 


The library system is administered by a Library Director under 
the supervision of a Board of Trustees. 


Exist. Fa es 


The Newark Public Library system contains a centrally located 
main building, a Business Library, which is a department of 
Es Main Library, located in the business district, eight 
branch libraries, two sub-b libraries and 
а bookmobile. The public library system also provides book 
service to nine hospitals in the city and lends books to 
public schools through established school libraries and class- 
room collections. 


The physical characteristics of the main library, business 
library and eight neighborhood branch libraries are summarized 
in table _ig_. 
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TABLE 


CHARACTERISTICS OF NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY ТЕМ, 1963 


Nunber First Floor General 
Library Year Number Type of of Books Circulation Area Structural 
Faciiity Built of Floors Construction Shelved 1962 (sq. ft.) Condition 
Main 1901 4 Brick 966,800 1,222,900 20,000 Good 
апа 
Limestone 

Branch 
Brook 1 2 Brick 15,000 63,000 500 Fair 
Clinton 1925 E Brick 22,000 91,900 3,000 Good 

1 North 

3 End 1930 2 Brick 19,000 88,400 2,600 Good 

1 
Roseville 1924 E Brick :19,500 94,200 2,600 Good 
Springfield 1923 2 Brick 19,000 58,500 3,200 Fair 
Vailsburg 1927 2 Brick 21,700 98,700 3,000 Good 
Van Buren 1923 2 Brick 23,000 102,100 3,000 Good 
Weequahic 1929 2 Brick 32,500 155,600 2,700 Good 
Business 1927 3 Brick 9,000 11,300 2,300 вооа 

апа 
Limestone 


Source: Mr. J. Bryan, Director of the Newark Public Library System 
Wote: All numbers are rounded to nearest hundred. 
Rented building 


Other Library Facilities. Three additional facilities con- 
sisting of two sub-branches and a bookmobile are provided by 
the library system to serve those areas somewhat distant from 
the present neighborhood branches. 


Mount Vernon. This sub-branch is located in the Vails- 
burg section of Newark and is part of Mount Vernon 
Elementary School. This facility has a book stock of 
approximately 12,200 and in 1962 had a circulation of 
71,500 volumes. 


Dayton. This facility is located in the Dayton section 
of Newark and is part of Deyton Elementary School. This 
sub-branch has a book stock of approximately 6,300 and 
in 1962 had a circulation of 29,200 volumes. 


ilc. The ile operates on a five дау 
Schedule visiting those parts of the city not adequately 
served with library facilities. The bookmobile ven has 
a book stock of approximately 3,500 end in 1962 had a 
circulation of 134,000 volumes. 


Standards 


In today's modern library system, space is not only needed 
for the shelving and storage of books and other printed mate- 
rial, but also for special reading and reference rooms, for 
separate children and adult departments and for other special 
purposes such as mecting rooms, lecture, exhibit and audito- 
rium areas. 


The for library facilities are as follows: 


Main 


rary. 


Be centrally located 
- Have convenient access by public transportation 


с. Be adjacent to the Central Business District 


Have convenient access by walking or public transit 
from primary and secondary schools 


Branch Libraries. To provide adequate service, the 

various neighborhood branch libraries should have, as 
а minimum, separate children's end adults' depart- 
ments and should shelve at least 35,000 volumes and: 


a. Serve an area no larger than 1/2 to 3/4 of a mile 
in radius 


b. Be located adjacent to local shopping centers where 
many persons tend to congregate 


C. Be within easy walking distance of neighboring schools 


a. Should serve a population of no more than 50,000 
people 


Parking Space. The provision of convenient off-street 
parking space is considered a desirable feature of any 
building which is widely used by the public. 


Table '9 summarizes the findi 
Illinois Library School as to 
ing standards. 


the University of 
commended library build- 


TABLE 9 


LIBRARY STANDARDS 


Desirable 
Book Stock Circulation Total Ist. Floor and 
Vols. Per Vols. Per Sq. Ft. Ground Fg. Sq. 
Population Capita Capita Per Capita Ft. Per Capita 
200,000 
o 1.5 7 4.375 .lo- .125 
500,000 


Source: University of Illinois Library School Study on Public 
Library Buildings, 1955 
Analysis 


At present the North Roseville, West Side and Lincoln Park 
sections of Newark are not adequately served with branch li- 
brary facilities, and many existing branch libraries are in 


need of additional book shelving space, book storage areas, 
and off-street parking facilities. 


Main Library. The main library is tho second largest refer- 
ence and research center in the state and serves a population 

of approximately four and a half million people. Additional 
book and seatin#abate ізгтевеззатз: їе the Aibrary.ds.to con- 
Єїпиё З Ботеротай funotiami In order to finance tihesekmorove- 
ments, Psmhohel revenue base should be explored. 


The main library building is in good physical condition. The 
interior and exterior are well cared for and the building is 
an asset to the community. 


Branch Libraries. 


Springfield Branch. The present Springfield branch 
library renders only limited service to the population 
of this neighborhood. Attendance has declined and eve- 
ning hours have been discontinued. shifts in population 
to housing projects to the south and east and increased 
industrialization of the area has limited the library's 
present usefulness. 


3 - Branch Brook library, which is 
operating from a leased building is soon to be vacated. 

The lack of library facilities in this section of north 
Newark would result in an overcrowding of the Main 

Library and would deprive many students from Barringer High 
School and Essex Catholic High School from using a convenient 
neighborhood librery facility. 


Clinton Branch. The Clinton branch library is in need 
of additional space for meeting, conference and study 
rooms. The Library Director is applying for a demonstra- 
tion research grant in conjunction with the Bergen Street 
School to provide funds for the construction of an addi- 
tion to the existing branch library. 


c Ра: ranch. At present the area surrounding 
Lincoln Park is not adequately served with convenient 
library facilities. This area of Newark is developing 
rapidly. Two high-density apartment developments are 
likely to increase the denand for a new branch library 


RM 


building in this section of Newark. 


Plan 


Based on the analysis of library facilities and location 
Standards it is recommended that three modern, air-condi- 
tioned branch libraries be constructed, providing the follow- 
ing facilities: space for 100 readers, 50,000 library books, 
off-strect parking and loading facilities and community 
meeting rooms. 


-- А new library facility should replace the existing Spring- 
field branch and Ье centrally located to adequately serve 
the West Side West,Market and Belmont sections of Newark. 
This facility should be located in the general area of 
Springfield between Bergen and Belmont Avenues. 


-- A new library facility should replace the existing Branch 
Brook branch and be centrally located to adequately serve 
the North Roseville section of Newark. This facility 
Should be located in the general arca of Bloomfield and 
Clifton Avenues. 


-- А new branch library should be constructed in the Lincoln 
Park section of Newark. This facility should be located 
in the general area of Broad Street and Clinton Avenue. 


POLICE FACILITIES 


Introduction 


The primary functions charged to the Newark Police Department are 
the enforcement of all laws and ordinances, the prevention of 
Crime, the preservation of the public peace, the protection of 
life and property, the detection and arrest of criminals and the 
recovery of stolen property. 

The purpose of this section of the public buildings plan is to 
evaluate the condition and distribution of the city's police 
facilities and to plan for their improvement. 


Administration 


The Police Department is under the supervision of a Director who 
is responsible for the administration and enforcement of all rules 
and regulations and the control, disposition and discipline of the 
Department. The responsibility for the supervision of the Police 
Department's Patrol and Detective Divisions and all line functions 
are held by the Chief of Police. 


Organization 


The Police Department is divided into five major Divisions; the 
Administrative Division, the Detective Division, the Investigation 
Division, the Patrol Division and the Traffic Division. 


Existing Facilities 


Police Headquarters - Police Headquarters is located adjacent to 
City Hall between Franklin and Green Streets. The building was 
originally constructed as an office building in 1916, and was 
converted into the present police headquarters. The structure 

is of brick and stone construction and is four stories high. 

Police Headquarters Building houses the following police functions: 


The administrative offices of the Detective, Investigation, Patrol, 
Traffic and Administrative Divisions; office of the Police Director, 
Chief of Police, Business, Public Relations, Planning and Research, 
Inspection, Polygraph and Surgeon; Identification, Photograph 
Central Communications, I.B.M., and Criminal Records Rooms; and a 
Cell Block. 


irst Precinct - The First Police Precinct is located on Washington 
and Court Streets. The present building was constructed in 1908 
and is of brick and limestone construction, three stories high. 

The building houses the following police functions: police 
offices, administrative offices, a court room, cell blocks, a 
business and assembly room, traffic record room, school crossing 
guards section and locker and storage facilities. The precinct 
also includes a garage for storage of a patrol wagon, station 
wagon, signal truck and motorcycles. 


Second Precinct - The second police precinct is located on Orange 
Street and Sixth Street. The building was constructed in 1903. 
The structure is of brick construction and is three stories high. 
The building houses the following police functions: police 
offices, Youth Aid Bureau Offices, Police Athletic League, 
gymnasium, a cell block, a business and assembly room, and locker 
and storage facilities. Other facilities include a garage and 
stable. 


Third Precinct - The Third Police Precinct is located on Market 
and Reaves Street and is over 50 years old. The building is of 
brick construction and is two stories high. The precinct houses 
the following facilities: assembly and business rooms, police 
office, a cell block, various police rooms, and storage and 
maintenance rooms. 


Fourth Precinct - The Fourth Police Precinct is located on 
Seventeenth Avenue and Livingston Street and was built in 1904. 
The building is of brick construction and is three stories high. 
The precinct houses the following facilities: police offices, an 
assembly room, a gymnasium, various police rooms, and storage and 
maintenance rooms. Other facilities include a garage and stable. 


th Precinct - The Fifth Police Precinct is located оп West 
elow and Hunterdon Streets and was built in 1912. The building 
is of brick construction and is three stories high. The precinct 
houses the following facilities: police offices, assembly room, 
Police Athletic League, activity rooms, various police rooms, and 
storage and maintenance rooms. Other facilities include a garage. 


Emergency Bureau - The Emergency Bureau is located at 77 Academy 
Street and was built in 1918. The building is of brick and stone 
construction and is two stories high. Facilities include: a 
lecture hall, emergency equipment room, police offices, a library, 
and storage and maintenance rooms. 


Police Academy - The Police Academy is located at: 1008 - 18th 
Avenue and was built in 1931. The building was originally used 
as a fire house and is of stone construction, three stories high. 
Facilities include: a gymnasium, handball court, lecture hall, 
Chemical laboratory, ballistics room, physical instruction room, 
а gun room, ammunition and firearms vaults, various police rooms 
and storage facilities. 


Table ij summarizes the existing physical facilities of the Police 
Department: 
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TABLE #8: 


POLICE FACILITIES, 1963 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Capacity 

Ground Area of off- 

Floor of Garages Street 

Year No. of Area Site (no. Parking 

Facilit: Built Stories (sq.ft.) (sg.ft.) vehicle: Spaces 
Headquarters 1916 4 7,081 28,496 o 65 
lst Precinct 1908 3 4,052 13,566 6 о 
2nd Precinct 1903 3 3,360 12,650 2 o 
3rd Precinct М.А. 2 2,356 9,975 2 12 
4th Precinct 1904 3 3,586 8,300 3 о 
5th Precinct 19312 Зз 3,360 14,850 4 6 
Emergency Bureau 1918 2 4,176 4,176 6 0° 
Police Academy 1931 3 5,624 М.А. o 4 


N.A. Not Available 


Source: Survey conducted by Division of City Planning, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Analys: 


The existing Police Precinct Buildings are not providing adequate 
facilities for the most efficient operation of the Police Depart- 
ment. The judicial function of the courts within many of the 
precincts has been centralized, and adequate garage and off-street 
parking facilities are needed. Probably the most significant 
deficiency in the functioning of the police operation is the 
decentralization of Police Departments. Authoritative sources on 
police administration point out the following disadvantages of 
district or precinct stations: 


А 


Planning, dixecting, coordinating, and controlling police 
operations аге made more complicated. 


ю 


The control of special divisions over members assigned to 
district stations is weakened. 


w 


Efforts to tighten this weakened control jeopardize the 
authority the district commander must have if he is to 
be held responsible for conditions and police operations 
in his district. 


4. The transmission of information, instructions and records, 
and the custody and transfer of prisoners, property, апа 
evidence is made more complicated. 


5. District stations are costly; the site and building with 
its communications, office, jail, and motor equipment 
require a large capital investment; the operation of the 
station necessitates additional personnel, utility, and 
other operating expenditures. 


6. District stations, by their easy availability and con- 
venience of location, tend to increase the total amount 
of wasted time that seems inevitable in any police office. 
They provide opportunities for both official and unofficial 
persons to pass the time of day, thus wasting expensive 
police time and in many instances exerting even more 
unwholesome influences on the police. 


The centralization of police facilities in Newark will provide the 
following advantages: 


1. Centralized operations will save the city nearly an 
estimated $3.5 million in capital investment for new 
precincts within the next six years, and will return 
to the ratable rolls the sites of the existing precincts, 
in addition to reducing operating and maintenance costs 
of the department, 


2. The savings derived by the gradual abandonment of precinct 
stations should provide added incentive to the construction 
of a new and police ters equi with 
all the modern devices necessary for efficient operation. 


3. A program of police facilities centralization will help 
to modernize the department and provide up-to-date facilities 
to cope with the pressing demands made on police protection. 


mended that a new Headquarters Building be constructed 
Core Area which will permit a centralization of all police 
functions, A result of such a new police facility would make 

le the elimination of all local precinct station houses 
reise the coordination of a number of 
such as the Tolice Academy, the Crime Laboratory, 
"cy Bureau und the Traffic Division. 


It is i:cther recommended that a parking garage be provided 
adjacent to the new Police Headquarters Building to provide 
adequate off-street parking facilities for both police employees 
and visitors. 


FIRE FACILITIES 


Introduction 


Public fire fighting activities in Newark are carried cut by the 
Fire Department. The fire stations, apparatus «nd men of this 
department are orcenized into five operating ba*:alions consist- 
ing of 41 fire fighting companies. These battalions and com- 
panies respond to fires in the various sections of the city 
according to a definite prearranged pattern. 


Administration 


The Newark Fire Devartment was organized in 1889 as part of the 
Department of Public safety. In 1954, a separate fire department 
was created under the supervision of a Chief Engineer and Director. 
Their responsibilities include the coordination and control of the 
following section. 


Fire Fighting Division - This division operates the engine, ladder, 
rescue, searchlight, salvage, and fire boat companies. 


Fire Alarm and Radio Division - This division is charged with the 
construction, installation, testing and maintenance of the Depart 
ment's alarm system. It also supervises the Department's radio 
system and is responsible for the reception and sounding of fire 
alarms. 


Fire Prevention Bureau - The Pire Prevention Bureau was formed in 
1962, and is responsible for the coordination and control of the 
following three bureaus: 


Bureau of Combustibles - This Bureau enforces all provisions 
of the Municipal Fire Prevention Code. Daily inspections of 
all types of buildings are made by Bureau members to eliminate 
fire hazards and to act upon code violations. 


Fixe Records Bureau - This Bureau is responsible for the inves- 
tigation and compilation of fire losses throughout the city. 


Arson Bureau - All fires and fire alarms of which the cause 
is unknown are investigated by the Arson Bureau. Official 
findings are forwarded to the Essex County Prosecutor's 
office for their attention. 


Training Academy - The academy operates on a year round basis and 
provides instruction for new firemen and members of fire brigades 
from local industry and hospitals, in fire fighting procedures. 
In addition, periodic retraining is available for firemen and 
officers. 


Salvage Company ~ Two salvage companies have the task of protecting 
furnishings and equipment during fires. Members of these companies 
respond to all alarms and enter the building to cover or remove fur- 
nishings where possible. This prevents damage due to flame or water. 


Existing Facilities 


Apparatus апа Equipment Companies - There are twenty-five engine,, 
Опе fireboat, twelve ladder, one rescue, two salvage and one flood- 
light company in service in twenty-seven stations. 


Pumpers - Thirty-five pumpers; twenty-two 1,000 G.P.M., five 
750 G.P.M., and eight 500 G.P.M. pumpers are in service. 


Firebosts - There is one fireboat in service, originally built 
for the United States Coast Guard, which was purchased in 1946. 
А new 4,000 G.P.M. fireboat is scheduled for delivery in July, 
1964. 


Ladder Trucks - There are twelve aerial ladder trucks in ser- 
vice. The aerial ladders on ten trucks are hyáraulically 
raised, and two afe spring-raised. Two of the aerial ladders 
are wood and the remainder are metal. The ladder trucks carry 

* dh addition to the aerial ladder, eight to eleven other ladders 
including 45- апа 35-£oot extension ladders. Each truck is 
equipped with a ladder pipe. ~ D 


Hose-Wagons ~ There are ten hose wagons in service, each 
being equipped with a mounted turrct nozzle. Two are 

750 G.P.H. pumpers with 500-gallon tais; the remainder 
are 500 G.P.M. pumpers with 250-gallon tanks. 


ne or 


Rescue Trucks - One rescue truck is in service and i: 
equipped with a vide variety of emergency equipment includ- 
ing forcible entry tools, oxy-acetylene cutting equipment, 
portable electric generators, portable floodlights, first 
aid equipment, and breathing apparatus. 


Crash Truck - One crash truck is in service at Station 23. 
The truck is equipped vith a 630-gallon booster tank, a 46- 
gallon liquid foam tank, a built-in proportioner, and eight 
50-pound bottles of carbon dioxide supplying a 150-foot reel 
Of special hose. Тһе crash truck is used in response to the 
airport and is used for truck and automobile fires on the 
heavily travelled highways. 


Floodlight Trucks - One floodlight truck is in service and 
is manned by one man at all times. It is equipped with a 

7h kw. fixed electric generator, ten 250 to 1,000 watt flood- 
lights, one 1,500 watt spotlight, and 1,100 feet of cable in 
assorted lengths. The lights are mounted on the truck but 
may be taken off and used on provided portable stands. 
Response is made to all multiple alarms and special calls. 


Salvage Trucks - There are two salvage trucks in service, 
both of which have reguler salvage bodies and respond to 
predetermined areas of the city. 


Fire Stations - The effectiveness of the various fire fighting 

mpanies is in part upon the physical adequacy and loca- 
tion of the existing fire stations. Station locations determine 
the pattern of response to fire calls throughout the city. 


Fire Station Inventory - Hewark's fire stations have been 
constructed during the last 75 years; ten were built prior 
to 1900, ten others prior to 1913, and only three stations 
have been constructed since 1925. The average ege of the 
fire stations is over 40 years old. The buildings are 
predominantly two stories in height, of frame or brick 

and wood non-fireproof construction. The table that follows 
is an inventory of Newark's fire stations in terms of loca- 
tion, age and general condition of structure. 


Fire Alarm System - Pire alarms are received by the Fire Alarm 
Bureau and then relayed to appropriate emergency forces. The 
maintenance of a separate “hazardproof" alarm system is considered 
essential for emergency use. 


Fire Alarm Facilities - The fire alarm headquarters is loca- 
ted on the fourth floor of the fireproof City Hall building. 
The system uses manually operated equipment consisting of a 
switchboard, relay board, punch registers for receiving tele- 
graph alarms and a private branch switchboard. In addition, 

à separate radio system vith receiving and transmitting facil- 
ities is used by the Fire Department. 


Alarm Box Facilities - There are 1,114 alarm boxes distributed 
throughout the city; 924 of these boxes are city-owned, with 
the remainder being privately owned. The alarm boxes are 
mounted predominantly on wooden utility poles or metal pedes- 
tals, and when the handle of an alarm box is pulled, a series 
Of telegraphic code impulses are transmitted to alarm head- 
quarters. 


Mai and Repair Facilities - Major repair and maintenance 


ОЁ all Fire Department vehicles is performed at the Centralized 
Bureau of Motors repair shop. Minor maintenance care is provided 
at the Department of Public Safety's repair shop. 
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ЕТВЕ STATION INVENTORY 


Newark, N. J. 
Fire Station General 
Companies Year Condition 
No. Housed Location Built Age of Structure 
1. Engine 1 (HV)  Mulberry & 
Lafayette Sts. 1907 56 Poor 
Ladder 1 (HV) 
2. Engine 2 (HV) Center St. & 
McCarter Highway 1896 67 Fair 
3. Engine 4 (HV) High St. Between 
Ladder 2 (HV) James and Orange 
Streets 1929 34 Fair 
4. Engine 5 Congress Street 
Salvage 1 near Ferry St. 1904 59 Fair 
5. Engine 6 (HV) Springfield Ave. 
and Hunterdon St. 589 74 Poor 
6. Engine 7 М. Market and 
Ladder 3 (HV) Warren Streets 1923 40 Good 
7. Engine S (HV) Ferry and 
Fillmore streets 1893 70 Gooa 
8. Engine 9 (HV) Summer Ave., & 
Kearny Street 1913 50 Fair 
9. Engine 10 (HV) Sherman Avenue Very 
& Astor Street 1875 88 Poor 
10. Engine 11 Central Avenue 
Ladder 11 and Ninth Street 1888 75 Poor 
11. Engine 12 Belmont Avenue 
Ladder 5 near Waverly Ave, 1890 65 Poor 
Salvage 2 
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TABLE ll 
(Page 2) 
Fire Station General 
Companies Year Condition 
No. Housed Location Built Age of 
12. Engine 13 Summer Avenue and 1894 69 Good 
Halleck street 
13. Engine 14 Vesey and McWhorter Sts. 1898 65 боой 
14. Engine 15 Park Avenue and 1892 71 Poor 
Ladder 7 Sixth Street 
15. Engine 16 (HV) Ferry and Brill Streets 1908 55 Fair 
Ladder 8 (HV) 
16. Engine 17 Clinton Place and 1905 58 боой 
Runyon Street 
17. Engine 18 Avon Avenue and 1911 52 Fair 
Ladder 9 Thirteenth Street 
18. Engine 19 (HV) Frelinghuysen & Meeker 1905 58 Fair 
Avenues 
19. Engine 20 (HV) Prince St. between 1906 57 Fair 
South Orange and 
Springfield Avenues 
20. Engine 21 Sanford Ave. 1918 45 боой 
Ladder 12 and Palm Street 
Engine 26 
*21. Engine 22 (HV) New and Colden Streets 1908 55 боса 
Floodlight 1-2 
22. Engine 23 Mt. Prospect Ave. 1911 52 боса 
Rescue 1 near Sixth Avenue 
23. Engine 27 Elm Road & Chestnut St. 1917 46 боой 
Ladder 4 


Crash Truck, 


DUM 


TABLE ll 
(Page 3) 
Fire Station бепега1 
Companies Year Condition 
No, Housed Location Built Age оў Structure 
24. Engine 28 North Sixth St. between 
Davenport and Delavan 
Avenues 1921 42 Good 
25. Engine 29 Bergen Street & 
Ladder 10 Lehigh Avenue 1922 4 Poor 
26. Fire Boat 1 Passaic River, foot of Very 
Centre Street 1949 15 Good 
27. Engine 32 Terminal & South 
Dock Streets 1949 14 
*20. Engine 35 - 
29. Ladder 6 (HV) Broadway and Herbert 
Place 1903 60 Poor 
*30. Salvage 1-3 Washington St. between Very 
Market & Bank Streets 1896 67 Poor 


Source: 
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Newark Fire Location Survey Report, 1956, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters Report for Newark, 1952. 


Fire Stations 21, 28 and 30 have been abandoned by the 


Fire Department. 


Engine Company Hurbets 3, 22, 23 and 31 have been taken out 


of service by the Fire Department. 


Bureau of Municipal Research Evaluation 


Relocated to a Special Services Company at 56 Prospect St 


Relocated to Fire Station 4 


High Value District 
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Standards 


Standards set by the National Board of Fire Underwriters for a 
city such as Newark require tle :olloving: 


High Value Districts - A pumper company should be within three- 
fourths of a mile distance from any point in this district. A 
ladder company should be within one mile of any point within 
this district. 


Closely Built Residential - A pumper company should be within 
One and one-half miles cf any point in this area and a ladder 
company within two miles. 


Areas of Scattered Buildings - A pumper and ladder company 
should be vithin three miles of this type of developnent. 


Newark presently exceeds the equipment location standards set by 
the National Board of Pire Underwriters. Few areas are covered 
by less than tvo or three engine companies and in some areas as 
many as six and seven engine are vithin r 

response distan the engine companies are within three 
miles running distance of Broad and Market Streets, the center of 
the High Value District. 


In evaluating the location of fire stations, consideration must 
be given to factors other than distance. High density residential 
development, industrial development, numerous commercial areas and 
many 014 closely built frame residential structures dictate the 
location of fire facilities. 


Plan 


The proposed plan is aimed at correcting those major deficiencies 
that affect the location of fire stations and their overall physical 
condition. The program will reduce the number of stations in opera- 
tion by six. However, a total of fifteen stations in all are recom- 
mended to be relocated, replaced or eliminated by the construction 
of nine new buildings. 
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TABLE 


FIRE STATION PLAN? 


Station Year Disposition2 
Number Companies Built of Station 
9 1075 Replace 
2 1095 Relocate 
7 Engine c 1093 Relocate 
1i Engine 12 1890 Relocate 
Ladder 5 
Salvage 2 
12 Engine 13 1894 Relocate 
17 Engine 10 1911 Relocate 
Ladder 9 
20 Engine 26 1912 Relocate 
Engine 21 
30 1896 Relocate 
29 1903 Relocate 
21 1905 Relocate 
4 1904 Eliminate 
5 Engine 6 1059 Eliminate 
10 Епдїпе 11 0856 Eliminate 
Ladder il 
22 Engine 23 1911 Elininate 
Rescue 1 


26 Engine 35 Eliminate 


Source: Newark Pire Location Survey Report, 1956, Bureau of 
Municipal Research. 
1 - Bureau of Hunicipel Research Recommendations. 
2 - Disposition of Fire Stati 
Map. 


HEALTH FACILITIES 

Newark's health facilities consist of city hospital, city 
nursing home and city dispensary as well as many private 
facilities, 


Administration 


The Department of Hospitals and Institutions is responsible 

for the Administration of the City Hospital, Ivy Haven Nursing 
Home and numerous clinics throurhout the city, while the Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare is responsible for the administration 
of the City Disnensary and а General Public Health Program for 
Newark. 


Existing Public Facilities 
Sapa ne "ublic Pacilities 


cases, The hospital provides 780 beds and has 52 bassinets 
for infants, 


Ivy Haven Nursing Home Ivy Haven Nursing Home is located on 
vvington Avenue Tn the Ivy Hill Section of Newark. Orginally, 


Supervision and care. The Nursing Home was constructed in 1916 
and consists of a cluster of nine buildings. Through reconstruc- 
tion and additions the home now provides 252 beds for long-term 
patients, 


City Dispensary The City Dispensary provides medical care, 
treatments and medication without charge to its medically in= 
digent and relief c:ients. Home medical care is also provided 
through a staff of rLysicians who volunteer to be on call to 
Tender such service, as well as by the Visiting Nurse Association. 
Prescriptions are also filled fer patients treated at the Newark 

y hospitals in Hewark, after clearance with 
fhe City's Social Service Department. In addition medications, 
biologicals, and medical supplies are distributed by the Despen- 
загу to parochial schools, child hygiene stations and other 
school centers, 
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Existing Private Facilities 
eee JCrivete Racilities 


United Hospitals of Newark 

United Hospitals of Newark 

The following four hospitals are part of the United Hospitals 
of Newark Organization: 


Presbyterian Hosnital Presbyterian Hosnital is located on 9th 
venue and 9th Street in the West Side section of Newark. ‘The 
hospital provides medical care in gynecology, obstetrics, ned- 
latrics as well as general medical and sursical facilities, 
As of 1958, Presbyterian "osnital had a bed capacity of 286 
and an averare occupancy level of 94,7 ver cent of canacity. 


Babies Hospital Babies Hosnital is located on Roseville Avenue 
and Market Street in the West Market Section of Newark, Babies 
Hospital snecializes in pediatrics. As of 1958, the 

Hospital had а bed canacity of 72 and an averare daily capacity 
level of 73,6 >er cent of capacity. 


Crippled Children's Hospital Crinpled Children's Hosnital is 
located on Park and Clifton Avenues in the north ‘lewark section 
of the city. The hosnital is essentially ап orthonedic hosnital 
but provides surgical facilities and pediatric care as well. 

As of 1958, the hosnital had a bed canacity of 88 and an average 
daily occupancy levél of 90.9 percent of capacity, 


Eye and Ear Hospital. Eve and Far Hospital is located on Central 
Avenue and Plane Street in downtown Newark, Тһе hospital special- 


Qther "ospitals As of 1961 eicht other hosnitals were located 
within the City of Newark providine space for anvroximately 
2,400 beds. These include Beth Israel, American Lerion, St. 
Michaels, St. Barnabas, Columbus, St. James, Doctors and Cahill 
Hospitals. St. Baraabas Hospital however, is in the process 

of being relocated and as a result aoproxinately 230 beds will 
be eliminated from use within Newark. 


Evaluation of Existing Health Facilities 


The demand for community-wi 


de plannine of hosnital 
facilities and services hz 


е Grown sirnificantly in the 

last few decades. Such planning has heen accelerated by 

the growing volume and div ty of services, the urgent need 
for construction of new buildings and overdue rehabilitation 
and replacement of existing nlant and equipment. Newark is 
faced coday with these problems and needs, The continuinse 
Shift of ponulation to the suburbs, the influx cf new neonle 
into Newarx, the rapid change in community comnosition have 
all brought additional demands on city health and medical 
facilities, 
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The existing facilities of citv hosnitals are in many respects 
inadequate to provide the growing services required to meet 
community needs. The limitations are primarily concerned with 
space and the lack of medical specialists to nrovide the in- 
creasing array of medical services reauired to keen расе with 
progress in the field of medical science, 


HEALTH FACILITIES PLAN 


Presentations made by six hospitals to the Hosnital and Health 
Council of Newark indicated that plans for new construction 
and rehabilitation of their existing nlants would reauire 
approximately $47 million in capital financine, Comoletion 

of the projected Canital Improvement Program would edd anproxi- 
matelv 1,700 beds, renlace and renovate existing beds, and 
provide for the modernization and expansion of present facilities. 
Most of the oronosed improvement provrams are related to the 
general hospital service, with limited provision for psychiatry 
and lone term care, Table 13 summarizes the projected costs 
for these hospitals. 


TABLE 13 
PROPOSED HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


AND REHABILITATION PROGRAM 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, 19611 


Hospital Estimated Costs 
American Legion $ 2,575,000 
Beth Israel 5,781,000 
Cahill MA, 
Columbus 3,500,000 
Doctors М.А, 

56. Ташев 5,000,000 
St, Michaels 11,250,000 
United Hospitals 14,000,000 
City Hospitals and Institutions? 479,000 
TOTALS $47,396,000 


М.А, Not Available 

1 As submitted by Hosnitals. 

2 As part of Capital Improvement Program from 1958-1969, 

Source: Hospital and Wealth Council of Newark Report, December, 
1961 


It is recommended, with the full атгеетепё and participation 
of the various hospitals serving "ewark, that a coordinated 
area-wide study be undertaken, This study should analyze the 
existing health and medical facilities and services which are 
available to area residents and project future hospital needs 
for Newark. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES PLAN 


An important factor influencing new development is the existence 
of utilities to meet the needs of new construction and expansion. 
This section of the community facilities study analyzes existing 
utilities in relation to present and future development needs. 
The analysis of utilities include a review of past engineering 
studies and recommendations regarding Newark's water supply and 
distribution system; refuse collection and disposal system; 

and sanitary and storm sewerage system. 


WATER SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION 


Introducticn 


The water distribution system serving the city is owned and 
operated by Newark. The two major sources of water supplying 
Newark are from the Watershed in 1900, 
and the Wanaque Watershed purchased by Newark with several 
other communities in 1930. 


Administration 


The Division of Water Supply which is part of the Department of 
Public Works is responsible for the operation and maintenance of 
all reservoirs, aqueducts, distribution mains, hydrants, valves 
and any other structure or facilities used to supply water to 
the city and nearby communities who purchase Newark water. 


Existing Facilities 


The 1952 National Board of Fire Underwriters report on Newark's 
water system and information received from the Public Works 
Department were the basic source of data for the following 
discussion of Newark's existing water supply and distribution 
system. 
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Supply System - The high level supply comes from a group of 
impounding reservoirs storing about 14.4 billion gallons in 
the Pequannock Watershed area. This watershed is located about 
22 miles northwest of the city and is owned and operated solely 
by Newark. The estimated safe yield of this supply is 58.7 
million gallons a дау. 


The low level supply comes from the Wanaque Reservoir with a 
storage capacity of 29.5 billion gallons, and supplemented with 
water diverted from the Ramapo River to make Newark's share of 

the safe yield 49.0 million gallons a day. This Wanaque Watershed 
area is located 21 miles northwest of the city and is also adjacent 
to the . It is by the North Jersey 
District Water Supply Commission. 


Distribution System - Water from the Wanaque Watershed is supplied 
by gravity to the distribution reservoir at Belleville. Water 
from the Pequannock Watershed is delivery by gravity to the dis- 
tribution reservoir at Cedar Grove which in turn supplies by 
gravity the South Orange Avenue Reservoir and if necessary the 
Belleville Reservoir. 


Table‘14lists the impounding and distribution reservoirs serving 
Newark and indicates the year built, elevation of the reservoir 
and capacity. 
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Elevation 


Year (Ft. Above Capacity 
Reservoirs Built Sea Level) (In Million Gal.) 
Storage 
Oak Ridge 1889 846 3,895 
Clinton 1889 9,922 3,518 
Canistear 1892 1,086 2,407 
Charlotteburg 1961 737 2,964 
Echo Lake 1889 894 1,678 
Macopin 1889 583 32 
Wanaque 
Balancing 
Reservoir 1930 258 15 
Distribution 
Belleville 1869 165 14 
Cedar Grove 1904 405 679 
South Orange 1871 236 9 


Source: National Board of Fire Underwriters report, Newark, 
New Jersey, 1952 and information supplied by the 
Department of Public Works. 


Service Lines - Water from the three distributing reservoirs 
is channeled through five service lines varying in size from 
24 inches at South Orange Avenue Reservoir to a 60 inch at 
Cedar Grove Reservoir. 


Pressure - Pressure ranges from 40 to 130 pounds per square 
inch in the general purpose supply and from 100 to 160 pounds 
per square inch in the special high pressure supply for fire 
fighting. 


Mains - The Newark Water Supply System has 77 miles of supply 
lines and 495 miles of distribution mains varying from 4 to 
42 inches. There are 32 miles of high pressure mains, 6 to 
30 inches in diameter. Тһе mains are predominantly tar coated 
cast iron or cement lined cast iron, the latter being used 
since 1930. 


Hydrants - The number of hydrants in service in 1962 were 
4,628 low pressure and 404 high pressure hydrants. 


Hydrants are generally located near street intersections with 
intermediate hydrants in long blocks. Locations are determined 
by the Division of Water Supply. 


Water Consumption 


The average daily delivery of water to Newark, measured at the 
principal supply mains indicated an average usage of 78.6 million 
gallons a day or approximately 194 gallons per capita for 1962. 


Analysis 


Quantity - Reservoirs are well situated at elevations which can 
supply the city almost completely by gravity. Water storage 
capacities and sources of supply are now fully developed and can 
be expanded to serve future needs. 


The Round Valley development is expected to supply Newark with an 
additional 10 million gallons daily when complete. 
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ality - The water supplied meets United States Public Health 
standards for drinking purposes. 


ing - Fire fighting requires high rates of flow and 
should therefore govern the size of mains, pumps and other 
facilities. The National Board of Fire Underwriters has conducted 
tests which indicate that the quantities and pressure of water 
available for fire fighting in Newark are adequate. 
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REFUSE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL 


The many activities in Newark daily produce a large quantity of 

: 3 E be disposed of by the munici- 
is the responsibility 
ity of Newark to regulate EM Soie storage and dis- 
posal of these wastes. 


Administration 


The Division of Sanitation of the Department of Public Works is 
responsible for the collection and disposal of refuse. 


Existing System 


Collection - The Division of Sanitation has approximately 50 trucks 
lable to collect refuse from 17 collection districts. Collect- 
ions are made usually two to three times a week depending on the 
density of the area served. Commercial and industrial collections 
are made on a bulk limit of 100 pounds or 3 bushels per establish- 
ment; refuse in excess of this amount must be privately collected 
and disposed of. 


Disposal - At present, refuse is disposed of by sanitary landfill 
methods at a privately owned dumping ground in the Town of Kearny. 
The City of Newark leases the right to use this land for disposal 
Purposes at a cost of seven cents per cubic yard of refuse. 


Refuse Composition - The composition of refuse collected in Newark 
was determined by the Newark Testing Laboratory based on a unit 
weight of 365.5 lbs. per cubic yard to be 83.7 per cent combustibles 
and garbage, and 15.5 per cent non-combustibles and ashes. Less than 
1 per cent was not classified. 


Refuse Quantity - The annual amount of mixed refuse which has been 
Collected since 1945 has fluctuated from a high of 1,400,540 cubic 
yards in 1950 to approximately 926,000 cubic yards as of 1963. 
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e following table reviews past 
ction in Newarl 


LE l5 
SE COLLECT 


ION 1945-1963 
EY 


NEWARK, SOW S. 

Cubic Yards 
Year Population (Рег Capita) 
1945 1,037,000 434,300 2.39 
1950 1,401,000 438,800 3.19 
1955 1,346,000 420,000 3.20 
1960, 960,000 402,800 2.38 
1963 926,000 405,220 2.29 


lcity Clerk's Office. 


Source: Municipal Incineration Report for Newark, New Jersey, #968, 
L. Booz, Consulting Engineer. 


Available Disposal Methods 


in adopting a permanent refuse disposal system for the future, the 
merits of the following methods should be considered: ash dumping, 
incineration, composting and sanitary landfill. 


Ash Dumping - The advantages of open dumping of ashes are its eco- 
nomy and the opportunity it offers in providing fill to reclaim low 
areas for use. It is a satisfactory method when properly handled 
although fly ash becomes a nuisance when dumps are located too near 
a residential area. Ash dumps become objectionable when the site 
is used for disposing of other types of rubbish. 


Incineration - Incineration is an excellent disposal method for gar- 
bage and combustible rubbish but it requires a large capital invest- 
ment and high operating and maintenance costs. It is not a complete 
Process and requires the operation elsewhere of a site for disposal 
of the ash and non-combustible rubbish which represents one-eighth 
to one-fourth of the original volume of refuse. Poor incinerator 
operation causes objectionable fly ash and odors. 
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Composting --Composting is a decaying process which is restricted 
exclusively to the disposal of garbage and which results in a by- 
product usable for agricultural humus or fertilizer. Composting 
has not been used widely in this country because it is still 
experirental in nature end because initial costs are high. Use 
of this sethod requires separate disposal of rubbish and ashes. 


Sanitary Landfill - The sanitary lanóZill method can dispose of 
any or all types of refuse. It is a planned and systematically 
conducted method in which each days refuse is compacted in 
trenches or gullies and sealed by burial under a 2-foot layer 

of earth. When properly it is a satisf ry, eco- 
nomical and sanitary disposal method. It has the additional 
advantage of furnishing the fill needed to reclaim low areas 

or unusable land for recreational, or residential or light indus- 
trial use. 


Successful use of this method requires that it be thoroughly 
Planned in advance, that the soil be tested by borings and that 
the area be mapped. Supervision is necessary to assure that the 
original plan is followed and that each day's deposit is sealed 
to form a closed cell. 


The system has been the subject of considerable attention in 
recent years and is now a common method successfully used by 
many cities of all sizes, some of which abandoned incineration 
to convert to this method. The United States Public Health 
Service recommends it as an effective means of disposal. 


Summary - The refuse methods available offer the following fea- 
tures for consideration; landfill alone handles the entire 
operation in a sanitary and economical manner; incineration is 
good but expenfive and requ 
attendant nuisance and heaith problems; ash dumping is a satis. 
factory but incomplete method; and composting is somewhat ехрегі- 
mental to be considered at this time. 

important 
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Analysis 


The refuse collection and disnosal methods now used in Newark 
are satisfactory. for the immediate future. Because of the 
need tc renegotiate the contract for the existing disposal 
site end the possibility of increasing contract prices, the 
need exists for periodic evaluation of alternative disposal 
methods and costs. 
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SANITARY AND STORM SEWERAGE SYSTEM 


Introduction 


Newark's sewerage system is a network of drains designed and 

nscructed for the purpose of collecting and disposing the 
liquid wastes of the municipality. Generally, sewerage sys- 
tems are divided into two classes, sanitary and storm sewers. 
Sanitary sewers collect and dispose of the liquid wastes from 
individual properties while storm sewers are specifically used 
to collect and carry off rain water to some natural water 
course such as a stream or other body of water. 


Administration 


The operation, maintenance and construction of the city's sani- 
tary and storm sewers is the responsibility of the Bureau of 
Sewers which is a division of the Department of Public Works. 


Existing Facilities 


The existing Newark sewerage system has been developed over a 
period of many decades. During the early years of Newark's 
development, sewers were designed and constructed on the basis 
of a combined system for both sanitary sewage and storm drain- 
age. However, as the city's size expanded and outlying dis- 
tricts were annexed separate sewerage systems were constructed. 
The present practice is to provide separate systems wherever 
possible. The one area of the city which is yet to be serviced 
with sewer lines is the undeveloped Meadowland section. 


The Meadowland area is presently being studied for future 
development by the several city agencies. 
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Sewage Treatment - At the present time all the sewage from the 
central section of the city is treated at the Passaic Valley 
Sewerage Commissioner's Trcatment Plant located on Wilson Avenue 
at Avenue P. This plant not only serves the City of Newark but 
also serves ali the towns and municipalities bordering on the 
Passaic River as far north as Paterson. The sewage from the 

we: y section of the city is treated at the Joint Meeting 
Ѕемасз Treatment Plant in Elizabeth. Sewage from the Weequahic 
and Westerly Clinton Hill sections of the city is presently being 
disposed of through Peddie Ditch which empties into Newark Bay. 
This condition will soon be eliminated with the ion of 
the South Side Interceptor Sewer. 


Sewer Lines - The main sewer line in Newark extends from the 
northern section of the city along McCarter Highway across the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tracks along Ferry Street and Wilson Ave- 
nue to the Passaic Valley Treatment Plant. The major branches 
which flow into the main sewer extend along the following avenues: 
Springfield, South Orange, Central, Avon, Hawthorne, Bloomfield, 
Clinton and Verona. All sewage which is treated in Newark flows 
by gravity from existing sewer lines to the Newark Bay pumping 
station. It is then treated at the Passaic Valley Sewage Treat- 
ment Plant. 


Due to the existence of a coubined sewer system in the older 
sections of the city, regulacors have been installed at twelve 
locations along the main sewer line. 


These control valves relieve the load placed on existing sewer 
lines ng heavy periods of run-off by regulating the flow of 
sewage into the main sewer line and providing for the discharge 
of excess water into the Passaic River. 


The following table indicates the total length of each type of 
Sewer and a breakdown of the different materials used for sewer 
lines. 
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TABLE 16 


LENGTH OF SEWERS BY TYPE AND MATERIAL, 1962 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Sanitary * Storm * Combined % Total % 
Sewers of Sewers of Sewers of Length of 
Mat: ial (Miles) Total (Miles) Total (Miles) Total (Miles) Total 
Stor - - 0.06 0.0 0.18 0.0 0.24 0.1 
Conc ебе 7.78 2.0 4.67 1.2 3.61 0.9 16.06 4.0 
" Reiniorced 
Concrete 3.40 0.9 39.47 9.9 13.81 3.5 56.68 14.2 
1, Brick 5.20 1.3 2.24 0.6 59.78 15.0 67.22 16.9 
а 
Y Vitr.£ied 
Clay 
Pie 98.98 24.8 9.57 2.4 148.38 258.93 
Cast Iron 
Pipe 1.36 0.3 0.07 0.0 0.02 0.0 1.45 0.4 
Totais 116.72 29.3 56.08 14.1 225.78 56.6 398.58 100.0 


Note: Numbers may not add up to total due to roun 


Source: Bureau ci 5 wsrs, Department of Public Works, 1962. 


Analysis 


The present sewer system does not provide service in the southern 
area of the city. Lack of sewer lines in this section of Newark 
necessitates the dumping of raw sewage and untreated industrial 
waste into Newark Bay. Because of this serious health and sani- 
tavy problem, the city has developed plans for the construction 
of a South Side Interceptor Sewer. This sewer will collect and 
convey sanitary sewage and industrial wastes originating in the 
southern section of the city to the Newark Bay Pumping Station 
at the Passaic Valley Treatment Plant. 


Another serious problem which faces Newark at this time is the 
need for replacement of many of the combined sewers in the 
intensively developed sections of the city. Most of these 
sewers are 80 to 100 years old and due to natural deterioration 
over the years have to be replaced. 


The 1964-69 Capital Improvement Program has provided funds for 

the replacement of many of these lines and is following a continued 
Program of replacing all sewer lines which do not adequately serve 
existing areas. 


721034. 


